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preface 



fTlHE object of this Manual is to give a concise and 
accurate statement of the laws of Formal Thought. 
The Author has been engaged in private tuition in the 
University of Oxford during the last sixteen years, and 
has attempted in this treatise to supply a want which 
he has for some time felt. 



65 High Street, Oxford, 
October 1870. 
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Cflapter i 

Definition of Science — Two Kinds of Logic — The Object of this Treatise 

MANY facts may have been observed and remem- 
bered. Prior to their arrangement, and the dis- 
covery of the law which explains them, Science does 
not exist. Science therefore is methodized knowledge. 

Scientific thought may be engaged on external or 
mental phenomena, and we accordingly have the 
Sciences divided into Physical and Mental. Logic, of 
course, is a Mental Science. Of what part of man's 
mental constitution does it seek to investigate the laws? 
Mental phenomena include the Emotions, the Will, and 
the Intellect. Logic is exclusively concerned with the 
latter. Logic may occupy itself with examining the 
different processes by which a knowledge of mental or 
material phenomena has been obtained in order to pro- 
vide rules or methods of investigation, and so to make 
the road to knowledge easier and more certain. We 
thus have Inductive Logic, which may be defined the 
Science of the methods of Eational Discovery. This 
kind of Logic is concerned with thought as a ^toiissk,* 
and not with the thinking -piocfcS&. 
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There is however a Logic quite distinct and separate 
from this. Logic, instead of seeking to ascertain the 
methods by which we can most easily persuade Nature 
or Mind to reveal their secrets, may concern itself solely 
with the thinking process, and seek to ascertain the 
laws and condition of Eight Thinking. We call this 
Science Formal Logic, because from it are excluded 
all those mental operations which do not take a distinct 
and definite shape, and which do not become Concepts, 
Propositions, or Syllogisms. We call it Universal 
Logic, because it investigates those laws which must 
regulate all thought, whatever be the special subject on 
which it is employed. 

We thus have two distinct and separate branches of 
Logic, and it is important, as their object is so very 
different, that we should state concerning which we are 
about to treat. 

Our subject is Formal or Universal Logic. We are 
not concerned with investigating those Methods of 
Discovery by which things make themselves scienti- 
fically known, but with ascertaining the laws which 
regulate formal thought, and we therefore define Logic, 
that mental Science which states the laws and explains 
the process of formal thought. 



Cfcapter n 

Explanation of Conception — Concept — Abstract Notion — Judgment — 
Proposition — Ratiocination — Syllogism — Simple Notion — Complex 
Notion — Term — Subject— Predicate — Categorematic Words — Syncate- 
gorematk Words 

THE mental acts or operations, whose laws it is 
the province of Logic to investigate, are three — 
Conception, Judgment, and Eatiocination. 

(2.) Conception or Simple Apprehension is that 
mental act by which we embrace in one common 
representation the various attributes characteristic of a 
multitude of objects. 

(3.) Concept or General Notion is the product of 
Conception, and is a mental representation of many- 
objects by means of their common properties. Man, 
animal, house, triangle, are concepts or general notions. 
All concepts afford but an imperfect representation of 
the objects they denote, because they throw out of view 
all their distinctive characteristics. 

(4.) An abstract notion is the mental representation 
of an attribute existing in one or more objects^ as li^xt^ 
darkness, sweetness, meTcy,traft\.. 
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(5.) Judgment is that mental act by which two 
notions or things are compared together, and a decision 
is pronounced on their agreement or disagreement. 

(6.) The product of Judgment is a proposition by 
which we pronounce on the agreement or disagreement 
of two notions. 

(7.) Eatiocination or reasoning is that mental pro- 
cess by which from two connected judgments we infer 
a third. 

(8.) Syllogism is reasoning expressed in words — All 
men are mortal. All mathematicians are men. All 
mathematicians are mortal. 

(9.) All truths which are known immediately are 
known by intuition. All truths which are known in 
consequence of their connection with and their depend- 
ence on other truths are known by inference. 

(a) By Perception, I learn that snow is white, and by Sensation, I 
know that fire is hot. Sensation therefore expresses that change in 
the mental state which is produced by an impression made on the 
organs of sense. Perception is the source of the knowledge we obtain, 
by means of our sensations, of the qualities of matter. No cognizance 
of points of agreement or difference is made by the faculties of Sensa- 
tion or Perception. (j8) By memory, I recall my past experiences, and 
by imagination, I reproduce them in new and analogous forms. 

(10.) Notions are either simple or complex. They 

are simple when they are not connected with any other 

notion, they are complex when they are connected with 

other notions. Notions when, ttiey form \tafc «v&i^Rk& ok 
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predicates of propositions are called Terms. The subject 
of a proposition is that about which we speak, the pre- 
dicate is that which we say of the subject. All words 
that can by themselves form the subject or predicate of 
a proposition are called Simple Terms or Categorematic 
Words. Words or combinations of words, not able by 
themselves to form a subject or predicate, are called 
Syncategorematic words. 



Chapter in 

On the Fundamental Laws of Thought 

THE fundamental laws of Thought are : 
(1.) The principle of Identity — All A is A. This 
is the fundamental law of all definition and logical 
affirmation. If b, c, d are the constituent characters of 
A, we must, in affirm ing A, affirm b, c, d. 

(2.) The law of Contradiction. Whatever is contra- 
dictory is unthinkable. Nothing can contain contra* 
dietary attributes. No A can be not- A. Nothing can 
at the same time possess an attribute and not possess it. 

(3.) The law of Excluded Middle. Of two contradic- 
tory notions which cannot both co-exist we must think 
either the one or the other as existing, as every A must 
be b or not b. 



Chapter iv 

On the Copula 

THE Logical verb is the Copula, i.e. "is" or "is not" 
"are" or " are not." It simply expresses either 
affirmation or denial. It does not express existence or 
the notion of time or of identity or equality. When we 
say, Centaurus est monstrum, we do not mean to imply 
that the centaur really exists. When we say that A is 
B, meaning either that A - B, or that A is the same as B, 
the test of conversion will shew us that the assertion of 
identity or equality is contained in the predicate and 
not in the copula. When we say, Senex non erit puer, 
we easily perceive by reducing the proposition to Logi- 
cal form {i.e. to Senex non est futurus puer) that the 
notion of time is attached to the predicate. There are 
some propositions where the word " is" or " is not" dis- 
charges at the same time the function of predicate as 
well as that of copula, as " lam" " Troja fuit," " Simeon 
is not," " Joseph is not." These propositions are abbre- 
viated forms of "I am existing," " Troja est aliquid quod 
existebat," Simeon is not living, Joseph is not livix^ 
(2.) In some propositions \>o\ta Vtaa wg^ «o&> ^^" 
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dicate are understood as in Nemo omnibus horis sapit, 
which, when reduced to logical form, becomes Nemo 
qui omnibus horis sapit est existens. 

(3.) Every act of Logical judgment must be expressed 
by three Logical words — the subject, the predicate, and 
the copula. The number of grammatical words in a 
proposition is a mere accident of language. Eegit, 
monet, audit, respectively express an act of logical 
judgment, and are resolvable into (1) Die est regens, 
(2) Ille est monens, (3) Die est audiens. On the other 
hand, any number of grammatical words may combine 
toform either the subject or predicate. 



Chapter v 

On the Different Kinds of Notions 

"ATOTIONS may be divided on six different prin- 
-L 1 ciples. The first division is into Singular, Ab- 
stract, Common, and Concrete, 

Every notion must denote either a single object, or 
must express a single attribute existing in one or many 
objects, or must denote many objects possessing the 
same attribute or attributes. 

(A.) A Singular Notion is either (a) the Singular 
Proper, or (JS) the Singular Collective. 

(a) A Singular Proper Notion is one that denotes an in- 
dividual object, as Smith, Plato, Peter, this man, that dog. 

(J3) A Singular Collective Notion denotes a group 
of individuals, but not each separate member of the 
group — as, the Houses of Parliament, the 14th Kegi- 
ment, the University of Oxford. 

All these terms can be predicated of a multitude of 
individuals taken jointly, but cannot be predicated of 
them severally. 

(B.) An Abstract Notion expresses an attribute,, aa 

justice, mercy, light. 
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(C.) A Common Notion denotes a class, and every 
and each individual of the class. Every Concept or 
Common Term can be predicated of all and each of the 
members which it denotes. 

Every Common Notion is a Concrete Notion. 

(D.) A Concrete Notion is one that denotes individual 
objects and connotes attributes. 

Man, triangle, horse, are common and therefore con- 
crete notions. Man denotes Socrates, Plato, Smith, &c. 
It connotes the attributes of animality and rationality. 
A notion is denotative in reference to the subjects of 
whom it may be said, and is connotative in reference to 
the attributes it implies. 

Second Division. 

Notions again may be divided into notions expressing 
repugnant attributes and notions not expressing repug- 
nant attributes. Agreeing notions (or Convenientia) 
are those which imply attributes that can be said of 
one and the same thing at one and the same time. 
We may say of a man that he is honest, just, and 
godly. 

Notions expressing repugnant attributes (Eepugnantia) 
are either (a) contradictory, which are of such a kind 
that one or other of them can be said of every subject, 
but both can be said of no subject. The presence of 
the one implies the absence of the other, and the 
absence of the one implies the "ptesenefc o£ tiKe other. 
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Man not man, just not just, good not good, are con- 
tradictory notions. 

Or (ft) Contrary Notions which are of such a kind 
that of no subject can both be said, but there are many 
subjects of which neither the one nor the other can be 
said. Just, unjust, wise, foolish, are respectively con- 
trary notions. The presence of the one implies the 
absence of the other, but the absence of the one does 
not imply the presence of the other. 

Third Division. 

A notion is said to be a Positive Notion when it 
denotes a thing possessed by a subject, as a learned 
man, a wise man. A Privative Notion is one which 
expresses the absence of a thing from a subject which 
is capable of having it, as an unwise man, an unlearned 
man. A notion is caDed Negative when it denotes the 
absence of a thing from a subject incapable of having it, 
as a lifeless corpse. 

Fourth Division. 

Words expressing notions may have (1) only one 
meaning, and that one meaning equally applicable to 
all the things they denote. They are then called 
Univocal words; or (2) one and the same word may 
express many different notions, as bull, page, ounce. 
Such words are Equivocal or Homonymous words ; or 
(3) a word may have one mraKmug \svx\» ^fia SK&sssRk* 
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applications or modifications of its meaning may be said 
of many different things. Words of this kind are called 
Analogous. Sting, fall, foot, belong to this class. We 
talk of the sting of a wasp, and also of the stings of 
conscience, of a fall from a window and of a fall in the 
price of bread. 

Fifth Division. 

Notions may be divided into notions not implying 
other notions, and notions implying other notions. A 
notion not implying another notion is called an Absolute 
notion. A notion which implies and necessarily sug- 
gests some other notion is a Relative notion. The 
notion which it implies is called its Correlative. Son 
implies its correlative Father. Husband implies its 
correlative Wife. Subject suggests its correlative 
Ruler. 

Sixth Division. 

Words must or must not express mental operations 
connected with Logic. 

All words expressive of common ordinary notions, as 
dog, cat, mouse, are words of the First Intention. 

All words expressing Logical relations or mental 

operations connected with Logic, are words of the Second 

Intention. Syllogism, species, genus, conversion, are 

words of the Second Intention. When my attention is 

first directed to any object, I immsfoateVj Tsfet it to the 
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class with which it is in the main points identical, and 
I name it accordingly. All words therefore express- 
ing ordinary notions are called Nouns of the First In- 
tention. 

To determine the logical relation of one notion to 
another, or of one proposition to another proposition, is 
a further and second application of my attention to it. 
All words therefore expressing logical relations or 
mental operations connected with Logic are Nouns of 
the Second Intention. 



Cflapter vi 

On Abstraction and Generalization — On the Extension and Comprehen- 
sion of Concepts 

OUE knowledge begins with the Individual and the 
Singular. We see and observe many individuals 
before we form the general notion. Our earliest acquain- 
tance is with the individual persons and things that are 
about us. Our mental development is becoming matured 
when we arrange and classify and name the different 
persons and objects that are presented to us. 

(2.) Concepts or General Notions are formed out of 
Singular or Individual Notions by Abstraction and 
Generalization. By Abstraction and Generalization we 
also form the more universal notions out of the more 
comprehensive or less general notions. 

(3.) By Abstraction I draw off my attention from all 
those qualities in which the things or notions observed 
differ and fix it exclusively on those qualities in which 
they agree. 

(4.) By Generalization, I combine in one mental 
representation the facts or phenomena I observe, and 
give them a common name expressing all those attri- 
butes which they have in common. 
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(5.) All Generalization presupposes Abstraction. I 
cannot combine in one common representation many 
different objects, unless I attend exclusively to the 
attributes which they have in common. 

(6.) Abstraction does not imply Generalization. I 
may observe many objects or one single object, and may 
fix my attention exclusively on one single attribute in 
the object or objects observed. I should thus employ 
Abstraction but not Generalization. I observe Aristides 
and fix my attention on his integrity. I observe an 
army and fix my attention exclusively on the valour of 
the soldiers. I thus form the Abstract Notion. 

(7.) Every General Notion or Concept denotes objects 
and connotes or comprehends attributes. The denota- 
tion or extension of a Concept is always in an inverse 
ratio to its Comprehension or Connotation. Take the 
classes, Tiger, brute, animal, organized existence. If 
we arrange them in the order of their extension, we 
arrange them thus — (1) organized existence, (2) animal, 
(3) brute, (4) tiger. If we arrange them according to 
their comprehension, we arrange them in the inverse 
order. 



C&apter vn 

On the Reciprocal relation of Concepts — On Aristotlis Predicables — On 
Genus, Species, Differentia, Poprium, Accident — On the Summum and 
Subaltern Genus— On Subaltern and Infima Species — On the different 
meanings of the word "Whole" 

THE first part of Logic treats of notions. Notions 
however would be very imperfectly considered, if 
we omitted to treat of their definition and division. The 
definition and division of Concepts presupposes a know- 
ledge of the reciprocal relation of Concepts. This subject 
is generally discussed in logical treatises under the head 
of Predicables. 

(2.) Aristotle bases his enumeration of the different 
relations in which one concept must stand to another 
concept, on the different relations which a given predi- 
cate may bear to a given subject. Every predicate, he 
says, must be either convertible with its subject or not 
convertible ; and if convertible, it must or must not ex- 
press the whole essence of the subject. If it expresses 
the whole essence of the subject it is Definition, if it is 
convertible, but does not express the whole essence, it is 
Property. If it is not convertible, it eiftist exgteg&sa 
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part of the essence or does not. In the former case it is 
Genus, in the latter Accident. 

(3.) Aristotle enumerates only four Predicables. He 
dispenses with the express consideration of Differentia, 
as being of the nature of Genus. It is clear that Differ- 
entia is allied to the Genus from the fact that the same 
attribute may often change places. Defining man as 
rational animal, animal is the genus and rational is the 
differentia when we regard man in his relation to the 
brutes, but if we regard him in his relation to the angels 
the reverse is the case, animal becomes the differentia 
and rational becomes the genus. 

(4.) If we adopt Aristotle's treatment of the recipro- 
cal relation of Concepts we ought to postpone the con- 
sideration of it till we treat of Proposition. We propose 
to discuss the question on different principles, and so to 
avoid trespassing on what it belongs to the province of 
the Second Part of Logic fco consider. 

(5.) Many Concepts have no relation to one another 
because no part of the one coincides with any part of 
the other. Thus horse, house, syllogism, book, are notions 
which have nothing in common. 

(6.) There are Concepts between which we can trace 
a relation. The relation which any Concept bears to 
another Concept will be Species, or Genus, or Differentia, 
or Property or Accident. 

(7.) Any Concept regarded as denoting a class, and 
comprehending the sum. to\al <& *0&& «&&&&&£& A ^s&* 
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class, is a species, and the sum total of its attributes is 
its essence. The higher or more extensive class of which 
it is a member, and all the attributes of which it compre- 
hends, is the Genus. The attribute which is its special 
characteristic, and which distinguishes it from all other 
species of the same Genus, is its Differentia. The 
attributes between which and the species a connection 
can be traced are the Properties. Accidents are those 
attributes which always or sometimes accompany the 
species, but of whose connection with the species no rea- 
son can be assigned. 

(8.) The predicables may therefore be defined. 

(a) Species, any concept regarded as containing the 
sum total of the attributes of a class, and therefore re- 
solvable into Genus and Differentia. Let us regard man 
as the species, animal will be the genus and rational 
will be the differentia. Let triangle be the species and 
then figure will be the genus, and having three sides 
will be the differentia. 

(/?) Genus is that concept which can be said of many 
species, and which expresses those attributes which are 
common to the members of the different species. Thus, 
animal can be said of man, horses, sheep, &c.,and expresses 
all those attributes which the members of those different 
species have in common. Figure again is a genus in 
reference to triangles, circles, squares, and may there- 
fore be said of all triangles, circles, and squares, and 
connotes those attributes which, fhey la&vfc va. ^otkklq^ 
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(7) Differentia is that attribute of a species which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other species of the same genus. 
Kational distinguishes man from all other animals. 
Having three sides distinguishes triangle from all other 
figures. 

(8) Property is that attribute between which and the 
species a connection is traceable. The property or pro- 
perties may be connected, as effect with cause, or as con- 
clusion with premisses. The properties of man are his 
ability to communicate his thoughts, to be a member 
of a social society, to engage in commercial dealings 
witli his fellow creatures. The property of a triangle is 
its having all its angles equal to two right angles. 

(c) Accidents are either (a) Inseparable or (/?) Separ- 
able. 

(a) Inseparable accidents are those attributes which 
always accompany the species, but of whose connection 
with the species the reason cannot be assigned. 

(/?) Separable accidents are those attributes which are 
not universal to the species. They belong to some 
members of the species but not to all Learned, wise, 
intelligent, are separable accidents of man. 

(9.) The distinction into Genus and Species is of 
course merely a relative distinction. Man regarded in re- 
ference to animal is a species, but in reference to soldiers, 
sailors, &c, is a genus. Every notion which is regarded 
as having other classes under it is, so far as it is th»s>^.- 
garded, a genus. Any notion -w\&&l\a& ^^ Nc&aecr&»^ 
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under it is a species. It is in fact impossible to reach, 
an infima or lowest species, for we can always conceive 
some differentia by which any concept can be divided. 

(10.) The most universal notion, to 6V, being, existence, 
as being unable to be subordinated to any other notion, 
is Summum Genus. It may be predicated universally 
of every species but cannot be a subject to any species. 

(11.) Every Notion but Summum Genus is capable 
of being regarded as included and comprehended in 
some higher notion. In so far as it is so regarded it is a 
Species. Animal when viewed in reference to organized 
existence is a species. 

(12.) A Genus is therefore Summum or Subalternum. 
A Genus Summum is that Genus which cannot become 
a Species, a Genus subalternum is that Genus which 
can become a species. 

(13.) A Species is either Subalterna or Infima. A 
Species Subalterna is that species which can become a 
Genus, an Infima is that which cannot become a Genus. 
(We may imagine an infima species, but we cannot men- 
tion any class notion which would not admit of a differ- 
entia being added to it and so being divided.) 

(14.) Every subaltern species can become a Subaltern 
genus, and vice versa. All concepts are subaltern genera 
when viewed in reference to the more comprehensive con- 
cept below them, and subalternal species when regarded 
in reference to the more extensive concept above them. 
(15.) Whenever of any Concept ttie Ctenw& <rc Differ- 
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entia, or both, is predicated, the proposition is Verbal or 
Analytical. The proposition is Synthetical or Real, 
when of any Concept the property or accident is predi- 
cated. 

(16.) The word Whole is used in the following senses. 

(a) A logical whole is a whole of Predication or Ex- 
tension. Every Genus is a logical whole because it 
denotes many species and can therefore be said of them. 

(J3) A formal whole or metaphysical whole is a whole 
of comprehension. Every species is a whole of compre- 
hension because it connotes or comprehends the sum 
total of the attributes, i.e. it includes both the Genus 
and Differentia. 

(y) A physical whole is one that is tangible and 
visible, and is made up of separable parts. A plant is a 
physical whole ; the root, stem, leaves and blossom, are 
the parts. 



Chapter viii 

On Logical Division and Logical Definition 

LOGICAL Division gives the extension of a Concept. 
Logical Definition gives the comprehension of a 
Concept. Therefore only Concepts having extension can 
be divided, and only Concepts having comprehension 
can be defined. ISTo Infima Species, as having no exten- 
sion, can be divided, and Summum Genus, as having no 
comprehension, is incapable of being defined. 

(2.) Division is the opposite process to Abstraction. 
For Abstraction excludes differences, but Division is 
performed by adding on the differences, and so forming 
the subordinate species. Definition is the opposite pro- 
cess to Generalization. For by Generalization we com- 
bine in one mental representation the different parts of 
the essence, and so form the Logical Whole, but by De- 
finition we enumerate separately the different parts of 
the essence, and so break up the Logical Whole. 



Chapter ix 



On Logical Division — On the rules of Logical Division — On Physical 

Division — On Division by Dichotomy 



L 



OGICAL Division gives the extension of a Con- 
cept. It therefore enumerates the species of 
a given Genus. The logical division of animal is into 
men and brutes, of organized existence into plants and 
animals. 

There are four rules of Logical Division. 

First Rule. — Let the membra dividentia equal the 
divisum. Dividing vertebrate animals into fishes, rep- 
tiles, quadrupeds and birds, would be a violation of this 
rule, because man, though included in the divisum, has 
not been enumerated among the membra dividentia. 

(2.) The principle with which we commence the 
division must be steadily kept in view and preserved 
throughout the process. We may form the division on 
almost any principle, but we must not change from one 
principle to another. Thus mankind may be divided 
into Europeans, Australians, Africans, Asiatics, or into 
Christians, Mahometans and Pagans. The division of 
mankind into Christians, Malays, ^m^^^"^^^ 
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tans, would be a bad and a cross division, because it 
is not made on one and the same principle. 

(3.) The dividing members must exclude one another. 
Hence I must not divide Christians into Protestants, 
Eoman Catholics, Presbyterians and Wesleyans, because 
there is no necessary opposition between Protestants and 
' Wesleyans and Presbyterians, but the two latter are 
species of the former. 

(4.) The membra dividentia should be co-ordinate. 
Thus, I ought not to divide organised existence into 
plants, men and sheep, &c, because plant is a class co- 
ordinate with animals, of which the other mentioned 
members are subordinate species. 

II. Physical Division specifies the component parts of 
a physical whole. Thus plant would be divided into its 
root, its stem, its leaves and blossom. 

N.B. Every physical divisum can only be predicated 
collectively of its parts; every logical divisum can be 
predicated distributively of its parts. 

III. Division by Dichotomy. This is performed by 
making use of the Contradictory Terms. Thus men 
may be divided into Mathematicians and not-Mathema- 
ticians, or into learned and not-learned. This division 
is based on the principle of Excluded Middle, everything 
must be A or not- A. 



Chapter x 

On Logical Definition — On the rules of Logical Definition— On Nominal 
Definition — On Accidental Definition — On Physical Definition 

LOGICAL Definition gives the comprehension or con- 
notation of a Concept, ie. its Genus and Differ- 
entia. The more general abstract notions, such as ani- 
mality, humanity, corporeity, can be logically defined, 
because they connote certain definite attributes, but such 
simple abstract notions as mercy, truth, justice, light, 
darkness, cannot be logically defined, because we cannot 
resolve them into simpler elements. Individual things 
or persons cannot be defined, because their distinctive 
attributes defy enumeration. 

The rules of Logical Definition are four. 

First Rule. — Let your definition be exactly equal to 
the definitam, — neither wider nor narrower. This rule 
forbids the insertion of separable accidents in a definition, 
for they, as belonging only to some members of the de- 
finitum, would render it too narrow. Defining man as 
a learned animal or as a wise animal would limit the 
definition to a small portion of the class man, and wavdsl^ 
render it too narrow, A. de^\\>\aiiS& \»^nrS^^^k^^» 
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applies to other notions as well as to the definitum. 
This fault frequently arises from substituting insepar- 
able accidents for the differentia ; inseparable accidents 
being predicable of other things as well as of the defini- 
tum. 

Second Rule. — Eefer the definitum to a better known 
class. The more extensive notions, as being more com- 
mon, are generally more familiar, and therefore better 
known. In defining a notion we should always assign 
its genus as well as its differentia, and so give the whole 
of its comprehension. 

Third Rule. — Mention in a definition only those attri- 
butes which are connoted by the definitum. Properties 
and inseparable accidents should never be inserted in a 
logical definition, because, on the principle of Exceptio 
probat regulam, it might be inferred that the attributes 
connoted by the definitum could or did exist without 
such properties or accidents. 

Fourth Rule. — Express your definition in familiar 
language and rigorously exclude from it all metaphori- 
cal and equivocal terms. 

N.B. — Many of our definitions must be after all pro- 
visional. The progress of scientific discovery may teach 
us that the attributes we now regard as constituting a 
particular class of objects are the result of some higher 
principle, and that those attributes which we now con- 
sider as imparting to the thing in question its special 
constitution axe after all mere acei&fcute ot coYvc^mitAtita. 
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We cannot anticipate that the definitions in Euclid will 
require alteration, but it is impossible to predict what 
changes in our views of the conditions of animal exist- 
ence, the progress of scientific discovery may require and 
render necessary. 

(2.) Nominal Definition substitutes for the definitum 
a better known word or sentence, as The Decalogue is 
the Ten Commandments, or gives the etymology of the 
word. 

(3.) Accidental Definition assigns the genus and some 
of the properties or accidents, as man is a being capable 
of communicating his thoughts and of being a member 
of a civil society. 

(4.) Physical Definition assigns the external marks of 
the definitum, as man is a biped, erect and without 
wings. The man that committed the robbery was five 
feet in height, and had black hair, and was of sallow 
complexion, and had a scar on his left cheek. Physical 
Definitions occur in works on natural history, and are 
given when the description of an individual is required. 



Chapter xi 

The Connection between Language and Thought 

THOUGHT may exist without language, but all the 
truths with which the Logician is concerned are 
truths expressed by words. The fact that children think 
and reason long before they can communicate their 
thoughts by language, proves that thought does not of 
necessity require, and does not always employ language. 
Children learn to avoid the flame which has once burned 
them, and expect that what has once pleased or pained 
them will continue to give them pleasure or pain. 
Scientific men are often unable to communicate to others 
the grounds on which they base their conclusion. There 
are delicate shades of thought inexpressible by words, there 
are intuitions which words cannot adequately declare. 

(2.) Without language however, or some other medium 
by which thought could be registered and communicated, 
it is difficult to see how human progress would be pos- 
sible. By language we record our own experiences, and 
are made acquainted with the abstractions and generali- 
sations of others. Words frequently arouse inquiry and 
so direct us to the knowledge o£ t\*ings>. 
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It is however in the reasoning process and in what it 
presupposes that we experience the need of external 
symbols for fixing and retaining our thoughts. Without 
words we should be unable to keep our notions distinct, 
and to prevent their being confused with one another. 
An act of judgment would be performed with difficulty, 
if we had no means of distinguishing and expressing the 
notions we wanted to compare. A long process of rea- 
soning would be almost impossible if we had no words 
to express the attributes and to denote the subjects con- 
cerning which we reasoned. 

(3.) There are however defects incident to language. 
Many words are equivocal, so that by the same word 
different notions are expressed. Words again do not 
always and for ever retain the same connotation. 
Many words convey to us a different meaning to that 
which they conveyed to our fathers. We should always 
look from the sign to the thing signified, and remember 
the aphorism of Hobbes, " that words are the idols of 
fools." We should remember too that all representative 
thought lacks distinctness and clearness, and that all 
notional knowledge is more or less unreal. Logic is 
useful if it tends to warn us of this, and if it leads us 
to look beyond the notion to the things and facts out of 
which we have formed them. In fact, logic could hardly 
confer a greater service than to make us fully aware of 
the comparative worthlessness of all merely iiottaa&L 
knowledge. Logical Dmsioxi, Vj ^jm&b% ^srSkra ^s, 
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the lower notions out of which the higher notions were 
formed, affords in some measure a remedy against the 
indistinctness which so often accompanies many of our 
notions. Logical Definition, by placing separately be- 
fore us the attributes connoted by the words we use, 
guards us, in a degree, against the inconveniences re- 
sulting from equivocal words, and directs us to a clear 
notion of the subjects about which we are thinking or 
conversing. 



PART II 



C&aptet i 

On Proposition — On the Six Divisions of Proposition 

THE second part of Logic treats of the laws of thought 
relating to Propositions. 

A proposition is a sentence that affirms or denies. It 
is distinguished from all other sentences, because it 
affirms or denies, and so expresses truth or falsehood. 

(2.) Logic cannot determine the material truth or 
falsehood of a proposition. It shews us, however, what 
other propositions are involved and necessarily implied 
in the propositions we make. 

(3.) Propositions are divided on many different prin- 
ciples. 

1st. We have Analytical and Synthetical Proposition. 

An Analytical or Verbal proposition gives the whole 
or part of the connotation of the subject. Man is 
rational. Animals are living things having feeling. 
Mind is intelligent. A house is made to dwell in. 

A Synthetical or Real Proposition is one whose 
predicate states something which is not involved in 
the connotation of the subject. All men are bipeda. 
Some animals are quadTupada. Mi TOs&et ^gjsHfcafc«k« 
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All triangles have all their angles equal to two right 
angles. 

2nd Division. 

Propositions are divided into Categorical, Conditional, 
and Disjunctive. 

(a) A proposition may make a direct statement, as 
Charles is wise. The Prussians are brave. It is then 
a Categorical proposition. 

(/?) A statement may be made subject to a condition, 
as If it rains, the ground is wet. If he had been virtu- 
ous, he would have been happy. This species of Pro- 
position is called Conditional. 

(y) A proposition may state an alternative. It is 
either day or night. All lines are straight or curved. 
We then have the Disjunctive Proposition. 

3. Categorical propositions are subdivided into the 
pure Categorical and the modal Categorical. 

The pure Categorical makes an unqualified statement, 
as — Eainy weather is good for the herbage. The modal 
Categorical qualifies the statement by mentioning the 
manner in which the subject and predicate are related ; 
as — Cretans are always liars. Bad men sometimes 
repent. A bad man may possibly repent. 

The modal Categorical can easily be reduced to the 

form of a pure Categorical. In the examples given, the 

modal propositions are reducible to — All Cretans are 

liars. Some bad men repent. The repentance of a bad 

man is possible. 
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4. Quality of Propositions, The quality of a pro- 
position is Affirmative, when agreement between the 
terms is affirmed. The quality of a proposition is 
negative, when agreement between the terms is 
denied. 

5. Quantity of Propositions. A predicate may be 
affirmed or denied of a subject in three different ways. 
First, It may be affirmed or denied of all and each of 
the things or individuals denoted by the subject; as 
— All men are mortals. All men are bipeds. No brutes 
are rational. No men are quadrupeds. We thus have 
the Universal proposition. 

Secondly, The predicate may be affirmed or denied 
of only a portion of the things or individuals denoted 
by the subject. We then have the Particular Proposi- 
tion — Many men are wise. Some men are logicians. 
All men are not prudent. Not many men are virtuous. 
Most men are not unselfish. 

Thirdly, The predicate may be jointly but not separ- 
ately affirmed or denied of the things or individuals 
denoted by the subject. We thus have the singular or 
Collective proposition — All the men in the corps are 
250. All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. All the books in my Library are 500. 

N.B. — The employment of a Singular or Collective 
term as tantamount to an Universal in a figured 
syllogism produces the fallacy of Division. All the 
books in my Library axe 500. 
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Herodotus is a book in my Library. 
Herodotus is 500 books. 
All the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
A B is an angle of a triangle. 
A B is equal to two right angles. 
The absurdity of the conclusion is in either of these 
cases immediately apparent. Whereas in the follow- 
ing : — All the books on my shelf are octavos. 
Herodotus is a book on my shelf. 
Herodotus is an octavo ; 
the validity of the reasoning is immediately recognised. 
When in reasoning in a figured syllogism Singular or 
abstract terms always retain the place of subject, no 
practical inconvenience results from considering the 
premiss Universal. 

N.B. — The word All or omnis is only the sign of an 
Universal proposition, when the proposition is affirma- 
tive, and all may be translated into each and every. 
In a negative proposition, all is the sign of a particular 
negative. When all means all together, it is the sign of 
a Singular Collective proposition. 

All men are bipeds = Universal proposition. 
All men are not wise = Particular negative. 
All my books amount to 100 = Collective or Singular 
proposition. 

6. Propositions may be in extension or not in 
extension. 
All propositions formed of Concepts are in extension; 
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as — All men are mortal All men speak = All men are 
beings which speak. 

Propositions formed of Abstract or Singular or Collec- 
tive nouns, or where the predicate is a definition of the 
subject, are not in extension. We shall call them 
Identical or Equipollent propositions. Homer is the 
Author of the Iliad. 8x2=16. 4+2=6. Wellington 
was the General at Waterloo. Love is Charity. Bar- 
tholomew is Nathaniel. 

In all identical or equipollent propositions the subject 
and predicate are so related that wherever we may 
place the subject we may place the predicate. We can 
transpose the terms of an Identical proposition at 
pleasure. Thus if I can say Love is Charity, 1 can say 
Charity is Love ; or if I can say Virgil is the author of 
the JEneid, 4x4 is 16, I can also say the author of the 
iEneid is Virgil, 16 is 4 x 4. If the predicate gives the 
whole of the connotation of the subject, on the principle 
of Identity, wherever I can place the predicate I can 
place the subject, and vice versa. 



Chapter II 

On the Distribution of Terms — On Proposition in Extension 

A TEEM is said to be distributed when it is used 
for all the things or individuals it denotes. 
When we say, all men are bipeds, the subject all men 
is distributed, because the term mortal is said of 
every individual which the term man denotes. Mortal 
is not distributed, because many individuals or things 
may be included under the term mortal which are not 
denoted by the term man. 

(2.) When I deny a given attribute of a given subject, 
as when I say, No men are quadrupeds, Some men are 
not wise, it is evident that the predicate is excluded 
from the subject. We thus get the logical rule which 
holds universally in Propositions in extension. 

Universal Propositions, and they only distribute their 
Subject; Negative Propositions, and they only distri- 
bute their Predicate. 

(3.) Of propositions in extension we may make, for 

all practical purposes, a fourfold division, — Universal 

Affirmative, Universal Negative, Paxticul&x Affirmative, 
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Particular Negative. These different propositions are 
denoted by symbols. 

Asserit A, negat E, universaliter ambse ; 
Asserit I, negat 0, particularity ambo. 
A (Universal Affirmative) distributes subject only; 
E (Universal Negative) distributes both the subject 
and the predicate; (Particular Negative) distributes 
predicate only ; I (Particular Affirmative) distributes no 
term. 

(4.) Propositions formed of Concepts may be regarded 
either in reference to their extension or in reference to 
their comprehension. The proposition all men are 
mortal, I interpret in reference to its extension, if I 
understand it to mean all men are included under the 
class mortal beings. If I interpret it in reference to 
its connotation, I then understand it to mean all the 
attributes connotated by the concept mortal are com- 
prehended in and form part of the Concept man. The 
former is the logical, and the latter is the metaphysical 
view of the proposition. 



Cftaptetr ill 

On Opposition — On the Different Kinds of Opposition 

OPPOSITION" is an argument of two terms effected 
by comparison. 

(2.) The same words in the opposed propositions must 
be used in the same sense. The fallacia Ignorationis 
Elenchi would result from the violation of this rule. 

(3.) Opposition is of four kinds — (a) Contradictory, 
(/?) Contrary, (y) Subaltern, (8) Subcontrary. 

(a) Contradictory opposition is either between A and 
or between E and I. The propositions, in this oppo- 
sition, differ both in quantity and quality. This is the 
most perfect opposition, because, since the law of Con- 
tradictories is, — " They can never be true together, and 
they can never be false together" — we can always infer 
from the truth of the one to the falsehood of the other, 
and from the falsehood of the one to the truth of the 
other. 

(/?) Contraiy opposition is between A and E. They 

can be false together but they cannot be true together. 

Therefore from the truth of the one the falsehood of the 
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other can be inferred, but from the falsehood of the one 
nothing concerning the other can be inferred. 

(y) Subaltern opposition is between A and / or 
between E and 0. A and E are respectively called 
subalternans, and J and are called subalternata. 

The truth of the subalternans involves the truth of 
the subalternata, and the falsehood of the subalternata 
involves the falsehood of the subalternans, but the truth 
of the subalternata does not involve the truth of the 
subalternans, nor does the falsehood of the subalternans 
involve the falsehood of the subalternata. 

(8) Subcontrary opposition is between I and 0. 
Subcontraries can be true together but czmwt be false 
together. Therefore from the falsehood of the one the 
truth of the other can be inferred, but from the truth 
of the one nothing concerning the other can be inferred. 
2. From the truth of an Universal or the falsehood 
of a Particular an inference can be drawn respecting 
the other three forms of the proposition, but from the 
truth of a Particular or from the falsehood of a Uni- 
versal proposition only one inference can be drawn. 
Let A be true, and E are false, and I is true. 
Let E be true, then is true, and A and I are false. 
Let I be true, then E is false, but of and A I know 
nothing. 
Let be false, then E is false, and A and I are true. 
Let A be false, thenO is true, but of E and 1 1 knew 
nothing. 

E 



Chapter iv 

On Conversion — On the Conversion of Identical Propositions 

CONVEKSION is the transposition of the terms of 
a proposition. The proposition to be converted 
is called the Exposita or Convertenda; the proposi- 
tion when converted is called Conversa. 

(2.) In identical propositions the subject and predicate 
are co-extensive. Therefore the subject may become 
the predicate and the predicate can become the subject. 
Every identical proposition can be simply transposed. 
The simple transposition of the terms of a proposition 
is Simple Conversion. Let the exposita be, John is not 
Peter. Peter is Cephas. Love is charity. Wellington 
was the General and Conqueror at Waterloo. Virgil 
was the Author of the iEneid. The converse will be, 
Peter is not John. Cephas is Peter. Charity is Love. 
The General and Conqueror at Waterloo was Wellington. 
The Author of the iEneid was Virgil. 



Cfwptet v 

On the Conversion of Propositions in Extension — On Simple Conversion 
— On Conversion per Accidens — On Conversion by Negation 

THE great rule of Conversion of Propositions in 
extension is, — Let no term be distributed in the 
Conversa which has been undistributed in the Ex- 
posita. 

(2.) There are three kinds of Conversion — (a) Simple 
Conversion, (/?) Conversion per Accidens, (y) Conversion 
by Negation. 

(a) When the quantity and quality of the Exposita 
and Conversa are the same, we have Simple Conversion. 
Only co-extensive propositions can be converted by 
this method. Both terms are distributed in E, and I 
distributes no term. E and I can therefore be simply 
converted. Let the Expositse be, (1) No men are brutes, 
(2) No horses are bipeds, (3) Some men are wise : the 
Conversae will be, (1) No brutes are men, (2) No bipeds 
are horses, (3) Some wise beings are men. A cannot be 
converted simply because, although the subject is dis- 
tributed, the predicate is not distributed. It is cou- 
verted per Accidens, and also \>y Coiin^^Vo^Vj^^^^^' 
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(ft) Conversion per Accidens or by Limitation is when 
the quantity of the Conversa is particular and the 
quantity of the Exposita is universal. Let the expositse 
be, (1) All men are bipeds, (2) All horses are quadru- 
peds: the accidental converse will then be, (1) Some 
bipeds are men, (2) Some quadrupeds are horses. 

(y) Conversion by Negation is when the quality of 
the Exposita is different from the quality of the Con- 
versa. The conversion of A by this method involves 

Three steps, 

(1.) Substitution of the universal negative (No) for 
the universal affirmative sign (A). 

(2.) Affixing contradictoiy term to the predicate. 

(3.) Transposition of terms. 

Let the expositae be, (1) All men are selfish, (2) All 
horses are quadrupeds. The first change is, (1) No men 
are selfish, (2) No horses are quadrupeds. The second 
change is, (1) No men are not selfish, (2) No horses are 
not quadrupeds. The third step is transposition, (1) 
No not selfish are men, (2) No not quadrupeds are 
horses. The different forms or permutations of these 
negative converse are, None but selfish are men ; Only 
selfish are men ; Selfish and they only are men ; Who- 
ever is not selfish is not a man ; Selfish beings alone are 
men ; Without being selfish you cannot be a man. Or 
of (2), Only quadrupeds are horses ; Quadrupeds alone 
are horses; Whatever is not a quadruped is not a horse. 
(2.) O is said to be converted \>y tJcus> method. is 
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accordingly reduced to the form of I, and then the terms 
are transposed. Attach the not to the predicate, and if 
the sign of is all, change it to soine and then tran- 
spose. Let the expositae be, (1) All men are not wise, 
(2) Some men are not Logicians, (3) Some rich men are 
not happy. 

Let them be first reduced to the form of I, by attach- 
iflg by a hyphen the not to the predicate. 

(1.) Some men are not-wise. 

(2.) Some men are not-Logicians. 

(3.) Some rich men are not-happy. 

The conversion will then be, 

(1.) Some not-wise are men. 

(2.) Some not-Logicians are men. 

(3.) Some not-happy are rich. 



% 
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Chapter i 

On the different kinds of Inference 

WHENEVER our knowledge of anything is trace- 
able to our knowledge of something else, it is 
said to be by Inference. 

(2.) Inference takes place in notions. On the princi- 
ple of excluded middle from knowing that not man is 
incompatible with a given concept, I infer that man is 
compatible with it and is involved in it. I also infer 
that, since no notion can contain, at the same time, con- 
trary attributes, if in any concept the attribute good- 
ness be present, the contrary attribute, badness, must be 
absent. 

(3.) Inference in Judgment — The inference in Judg- 
ments is either (1) Material, arising from the significa- 
tion of the words used, as Richard is John's father, 
therefore John is Richard's son. 

AllEnglishmen are subjects of Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria is Queen of England. 

Or (2) Formal, when the judgment flows from the 
laws of thought. Of this kind are all the inferences 
effected by Opposition and Coiivsmoxu 
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(4.) Inference may be either Immediate and Direct 
or Mediate. All our Inferences in the first and second 
part of Logic are Immediate or Direct Inferences; and 
the Judgments effected by Conversion and Opposition 
may be called Direct, Immediate, or Implied Judgments. 

(5.) The Inference in the tliird part of Logic is Syllo- 
gistic or Mediate Inference. It is called Mediate Infer- 
ence, because it is always made by reference to some 
third or middle term. 



Chapter n 

On Syllogism 

SYLLOGISM defined. A Syllogism is an argument 
of three terms, in which one term is determined 
to be predicable or not predicable of another term, from 
a comparison being made between those terms, and one 
and the same third term. 

(2.) The terms on whose agreement we determine by 
the syllogistic process are called the Extremes, and the 
term with which they are compared is called the Middle 
term. In every good syllogism the middle term will 
appear in each of the premisses, but will never appear in 
the conclusion. 

(3.) The proposition in which the extremes are com- 
pared is called before proof the Question, and after proof 
the Conclusion. 

(4.) The position of the premisses and the conclusion 
in a syllogism is indifferent. 

We may place the conclusion first, as John is mortal, 
for all men are mortal; and John is a man; or (2) we 
may place the minor premisses first, ms John is a man. 
All men are mortal, theieioT^ 3o\m/\&m<3'sta&.\ sss.^^^^ 
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may place the major premisses first, as, All men are 
mortal ; John is a man, therefore John is mortal 

(5.) Syllogisms are either formed of Concepts, and are 
therefore in extension; or are formed of abstract or 
singular notions, and are therefore not in extension. 



Chapter in 

On the Rules applicable to all Syllogisms 

1st Rule. 

THERE must be only three terms. We determine 
whether one term is predicable or is not predi cable of 
a second term by comparing them both with a third term. 
(2.) The middle term must not be equivocal. An 
equivocal term would be two middle terms in meaning, 
and one in sound. If, therefore, the middle term is 
equivocal, one and the same middle term is not intro- 
duced to compare together the extremes. 

(3.) One premise must be affirmative. If both were 
negative, a middle term would have been introduced 
with which neither of the extremes had agreed, so that 
they would not have been compared ; as, 

Peter is not John. 
Peter is not Matthew, 
therefore no conclusion. 
(4.) If one premiss is negative the conclusion is 
negative. By the last rule the other premiss must be 
affirmative; therefore one extrsmfc^^^^^^^^^^- 
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die term and the other disagrees; therefore the extremes 
disagree; therefore the conclusion is negative. 

(5.) If the conclusion is negative, one of the premisses 
must be negative. Since the conclusion is negative, the 
extremes must disagree, and therefore one of the ex- 
tremes must agree with the middle term, and be affirma- 
tive; and the other, as disagreeing with it, must be 
negative. 

(6.) The above rules are quite sufficient tests of all 
deductive reasoning not in extension : 

Thus— 
(a) Love is charity. 
Kindliness is love. 
Kindliness is charity. 
(/?) 4 x 4 = 8 x 2. 
8 x 2 = 16, 
therefore 4 x 4 = 16. 
(y) He that has seven cities claiming the honour of 
his birth is the author of the Iliad. 
Homer is the author of the Iliad, 
therefore Homer ha3 seven cities claiming the 
honour of his birth. 
(8) Nathaniel is not Peter. 
Nathaniel is Bartholomew. 
Bartholomew is not Peter, 
(c) Peter is Cephas. 
Peter is not John. 
John is not Cephas. 
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(7.) It is evident that neither the Dictum de Omni et 
Nullo nor the rules of the Figures apply to the above 
syllogisms. 

The principle of syllogisms not in extension is — 
" Things which are identical with or equal to one and the 
same things are themselves identical or equal. Things 
which are neither identical with nor equal to one and 
the same things are not themselves identical nor equal." 
Or in other words, the first two canons of Aldrich. 

For affirmative reasoning— 

Quae conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque tertio, ea 
conveniunt inter se. 

For negative reasoning — 

Quorum unum convenit, alterum differt uni eodemque 
tertio, ea diiferunt inter se. 



Chapter iv 

On Syllogisms in Extension 

THE predicate of the Conclusion or Question is 
the Major term; the subject of the Conclusion or 
Question is the Minor term. (The words minor and 
major have only a correct and intelligible meaning when 
applied to syllogisms in the first figure, where the major 
term is always more extensive than the middle term, 
and the middle is more extensive than the minor.) 

(2.) The premiss in which the Major term is compared 
with the Middle term is the Major Premiss, and that 
with which the Middle term is compared with the Minor 
term is the Minor Premiss. 



Chapter v 

Special Rules of Syllogisms in Extension 

ALL syllogisms in extension are subject to the fol- 
lowing rules, and also to the rules mentioned in 
Chapter III. : — 

(1.) The middle term must be once distributed. If it 
were not once distributed, one of the extremes might 
agree with one part of the middle, and the other extreme 
with the other part of it. The extremes in that case 
would not have been compared. All men are mortal. 
All pigs are mortal, therefore all pigs are men. 

(2.) It is sufficient if the middle term be once distri- 
buted. If one extreme is compared with the whole of 
the middle term, and the other extreme with only a part 
of it, the extremes are compared together. (In the first 
two figures the middle term is only distributed once. 
AAI and EAO in the third figure, and EAO in the 
fourth figure, distribute the middle term in both of the 
premisses.) 

(3.) No term must be distributed in the conclusion 
which has not been distributed in the premisses. In &tl 
undistributed term, the term ot^ «^$^ \fc ^ ^sfc* <^ 
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the things which it denotes, therefore to distribute a 
term in the conclusion which has not been distributed 
in the premisses is the same as the inferring E from 
or A from T. 

When any term not distributed in the premisses is 
distributed in the conclusion, then it is said to be an 
illicit process of that term. 

All men are bipeds; no pigs are men, therefore no 
pigs are bipeds. Here there is illicit process of the 
Major. All men are mortal; all men are rational, 
therefore all rational are mortal. Here there is illicit 
process of the Minor term. 

(4.) Both premisses must not be particular. 

There are four possible combinations of two particular 
premisses — II, 00, 10, 01. 

II is not admissible, because no term would be dis- 
tributed. (Rule 1, ch. v.) 

00 must be rejected, because of two negative pre- 
misses. (Ch. iii., Rule 3.) 

10 or 01 cannot stand, because they would either in- 
volve an undistributed middle or illicit process of the 
major term. 

(5.) If one premiss is particular, the conclusion is 
particular. 

Of this there are four possible combinations — AI, EO 
AO, EI. 

(a) EO is not admissible, because both of the pre- 
misses are negative. (Ch. iii., Rule 3.) 
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(/?) AI. A distributes the middle term, but neither 
of the extremes is distributed in the premisses, 
therefore neither can be distributed in the conclu- 
sion, therefore the conclusion must be I. 
(7) AO and EI respectively distribute two terms, of 
which one is the middle, 

therefore only one term can be distributed in the 
conclusion, and, since the conclusion must be 
negative, it must be 0. 
(a) All men are mortal. 
Some beings are men. 
Some boys are mortal. 
(/?) All men are bipeds. 

Some beings are not bipeds. 
Some beings are not men. 
(7) No bad men are happy. 
Some rich men are bad. 
Some rich men are not happy. 
(6.) If you have as a premiss, you must have as 
conclusion. For if one premiss is 0, the other is A. 
AO distributes two terms, of which one is the middle, 
therefore since the conclusion must be negative, it must 
beO. 

(7.) If the conclusion is particular, it is not necessary 
that one of the premisses should be particular. By the 
laws of Subaltern Opposition, the truth of the Subal- 
ternans involves the truth of the Subalterna.t&,. Tksss^- 
fore, whenever I can inieT E ot ^,1 ^xa. % ^C>£ss^ \^ 
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inferring I or 0. A logical reasoner does not make 
more universal statements in the premisses than the 
conclusion necessarily requires, because universal state- 
ments are much more easily overthrown than particular 
statements. 

The rules of syllogistic reasoning are summed up in 
the following lines: — 

Distribuas medium nee quartus terminus adsit. 

Utraque nee praemissa negans nee particularis. 

Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem. 

Et non distribuat, nisi cum premissa, negetive. 

The third line means — 

If one premiss is negative, the conclusion is negative. 

If one premiss is particular, the conclusion is particular. 

Logicians consider a particular conclusion worse (dete- 
rior) than an universal, and a negative conclusion worse 
than an affirmative. 



Chapter vi 

On the Moods and Figures 

MOOD is the arrangement of the propositions sym- 
bolized by A, E, I, 0. If we include the con- 
clusion as forming part of the mood, we shall have sixty- 
four variations. For as. any of the four (A, E, I, 0) may 
be the major, and as each of the majors may have four 
different minors, we at once have sixteen pairs of pre- 
misses, and, as each of the sixteen pairs of premisses 
may be combined with four different combinations, the 
moods will be sixty-four. Of moods, however, in the 
sense of such an arrangement of propositions as the laws 
of syllogism require, (legitima determinatio proposition- 
um secundum quantitatem et qualitatem,) AAA, AAT, 
AEE, AEO, All, AOO, EAE, EAO, EIO, IAI, OAO will 
be the only moods. The laws of syllogism, therefore, 
will only admit of eleven moods. 

(2.) 1. Figura consists in the arrangement of the 
middle term in reference to the extremes. 

Figura, according to Aldrich, est legitima dispositio 
medii cum partibus quaestionis. 

2. Aristotle admits only ttu^ ^^^\\^kss%^ ^^ 
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relative extension of the middle term as compared with 
that of the other terms. 

(3.) There are generally reckoned four Figures. In 
the First Figure the middle term is subject of the 
Major Premiss and predicate of the Minor Premiss. In 
the Second Figure the middle term is predicate of both 
Premisses. In the Third Figure the middle term is 
subject of both Premisses. In the Fourth Figure the 
middle term is predicate of the Major Premiss, and sub- 
ject of the Minor Premiss. 



Chapter vn 

Tlie Special Rules of the Figure — The Dictum de Omni et Nullo— 
Principles of the Second and Third Figures 

THE special rules of the Figures 1, 2, 3, are given 
in the following lines: — 

1. Sit minor affirmans, majorque sit universalis. 

2. Sit prsemissa negam, majorque sit universalis. 

3. Sit minor affirmans, conclusio particularis. 

(2.) The Dictum de Omni et Nullo, or whatever you 
affirmatively or negatively predicate of a class you so 
predicate of everything which that class contains, is 
considered in many logical treatises to be the sole prin- 
ciple of all deductive reasoning. The moods or syl- 
logisms in the First Figure, to which it immediately 
and directly applies, are accordingly called Perfect 
Moods or Syllogisms, while the Syllogisms in the other 
Figures are called Imperfect Moods or Syllogisms. 
These latter it is considered necessary to reduce to the 
form of the First Figure, in order to render the reasoning 
certain and evident. 

(3.) It was pointed out in Chapter III. of this part 
that the Dictum only applies to reasoning in extension. 
It is true that any mood in the lower figures can be 
reduced to a mood in the fttafc ftgan»,\sv& "^ ^ ^^ **3c*r> 
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that any mood in the first figure can be reduced to a 
mood in the lower figures, and both processes are equally 
unnecessary. The ordinary rules of syllogism, and the 
special rules of the figures, are sufficient tests of the 
cogency of the reasoning in any syllogism. The second 
and third figures have respectively a principle of their 
own. The principle of the second figure is — Whenever 
you can predicate certain attributes of one term which 
you cannot predicate of another term, these two terms 
must disagree. The principle of the third figure is — 
Two terms which contain a portion in common must 
partially agree, and two terms, whereof the one contains 
a part which the other does not contain, must partially 
differ. It is quite as natural to reason in the second or 
third figure as to reason in the first. The second figure 
is best adapted for inferring universal negative conclu- 
sions, and the third figure is the best figure for proving 
exceptions and drawing particular conclusions. 

(4.) The Fourth Figure is of no practical use. It 
would be much better to adhere to Aristotle's division 
of the Figures, and to recognize only Three Figures. 
The first figure, in which the middle term, as being the 
subject of the major premiss, and predicate of the minor, 
is more extensive than the minor term, and less extensive 
than the major. The second figure, in which the middle 
term, as being the predicate of both premisses, is the 
most extensive of the terms; and the third figure, in 
which the middle term, as subject oi \>ot\i premisses, is 
the least extensive of the terms. 



Chapter viii 

Proofs of the Special Rules 

First Figure — 

FIEST special rule is — The minor premiss must be 
affirmative. If it were negative, the major pre- 
miss would be affirmative, and the conclusion negative. 
The major term would then be distributed in the con- 
clusion, and not in the major premiss, and so there 
would be illicit process of the major. Thus — 

All men are bipeds. No pigs are men. No pigs are 
bipeds. All men are mortal. Some beings are not men, 
therefore some beings are not mortal. 

Second special rule. — The major premiss must be 
universal. Since the minor premiss must be affirmative, 
the middle term will not be distributed in that premiss, 
therefore it must be distributed in the major premiss, 
therefore the major premiss must be universal. 
Special Eules of the Second Figure — 
1. One premiss must be negative. 
Since the middle term is the predicate of both pre- 
misses, and since negp&s«& «tao& 9os^afiss^fc *S&a 
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predicate, one premiss must be negative, or there 
will be undistributed middle term. 

2. The conclusion must be negative. 

Since one premiss is negative, the other must be 
affirmative, therefore conclusion is negative. 

3. The major premiss must be universal. 

Since the conclusion must be negative, the major 
term must be distributed in the conclusion, and 
must therefore be universal. 

Third Figure — 




First special rule. — The minor premiss must be affirm- 
ative. For if it were negative we should have negative 
conclusion and major premiss affirmative, and therefore 
illicit process of the major term ; as, all men are bipeds ; 
no men are pigs, therefore no pigs are bipeds. 

Second special rule. — The conclusion must be parti- 
cular. Since the minor premiss by the last rule must 
be affirmative, it will not distribute the minor term, 
therefore the minor term must be not distributed in con- 
clusion, therefore it must be particular. 

N.B. — is sometimes treated as I, and then the rea- 
soning is in apparent opposition to the first special rule 
of this figure, thus — 

All men are bipeds. 
Some men are not wise. 
Some not wise are bipeds. 
Fourth Figure — 
The special rules usually given are, ttvai tTaa couclu- 
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sion must not be A, and that neither of the premisses 
must be 0. 

Nee sit praemisses nee sit A conclusione. 

These rules, however, are not sufficiently exclusive, as 
they do not exclude AAI, IEO, and EAE. 

The proper rules of the fourth figure are — If the 
major premiss be affirmative, the minor premiss must be 
universal For in this figure, since the middle term is 
the predicate of the major premiss, it would, if the pre- 
miss were affirmative, be not distributed, therefore it 
must be distributed in the minor premiss, of which pre- 
miss it is the subject, therefore the minor premiss must 
be universal. 

Second special rule. — If the minor premiss be affirma- 
tive, the conclusion must be particular. For the minor 
term is the predicate of the minor premiss, and conse- 
quently will be not distributed, therefore the conclusion 
must not distribute it, therefore it is particular. 

Third special rule. — If the conclusion is universal the 
minor premiss must be negative. For since the minor 
term is predicate of the minor premiss it cannot be dis- 
tributed unless the minor premiss is negative; and if the 
premiss does not distribute it the conclusion must not 
distribute it, or else there would be an illicit process of it. 

In the rules of the first three figures the succeeding 
rule is a consequence or corollary of the preceding, but 
this is not the case in the rules of the fourth figure. 



Chapter ix 

On Reduction — Its different kinds— The process of Reduction explained « 

E EDUCTION, as we said in Chapter VII, proceeded 
on the principle that the Dictum is the only sure 
basis of Deductive reasoning, and is accordingly defined 
" the bringing an imperfect mood into a perfect one — in 
order to make the validity of the reasoning clear and 
certain." 

Eeduction is either Ostensive or per Impossible. 

Ostensive Eeduction is when the conclusion is the 
same as the original conclusion, or its converse. It is 
performed by conversion only, or by conversion and the 
transposition of the premisses. 

According to the old Logicians, whom we will for the 
present follow, all the moods, but AOO and OAO, are 
reduced ostensively, but AOO and OAO are reduced by 
the other method. 

These moods, AOO and OAO, could not be reduced 
ostensively by the older Logicians, because they did not 
recognise the conversion of by negation. It was, 
however, necessary, in order to shew the validity of the 
reasoning in AOO and OAO, to bring them to the first 
J^ure, and the method adopted was Eeductio per Im- 
possibile. 
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This process is performed by constructing a new 
syllogism, combined of one of the original premisses and 
the contradictory of the original conclusion. There 
then results a conclusion which contradicts the omitted 
premiss and the original conclusion. The reasoning 
cannot be wrong, for it is conformable to the dictum, 
and the original premisses are assumed to be true, there- 
fore the new premisses in the new syllogism must be 
false, and its contradictory must be true; but its contra- 
dictory is the conclusion of the original conclusion, and 
therefore the conclusion of the original syllogism is true. 

Eeductio per Impossibile is based on these principles 
— (1) That Contradictories can never be true together. 
(2) That the original premisses are true. (3) That the 
conclusion in the reduced syllogism is the logical conse- 
quent of the premisses. 

The following mnemonic lines have been made to 
facilitate the process of reduction: — 

1. Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris. 

2. Cesare Camestres, Festino, Baroko secundse. 

3. Tertia Darapti Diramis Dalisi Felapton 
Bokardo Ferison> habet; quarta insuper addit. 

4. Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Ferapo, Fresison. 
Quinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti 
Nomen habent nullum nee sibene colligis usum. 

The generates modi mentioned above are all those 
moods which draw universal conclusions. 

Barbara, Celarent, Cesare C&m&fe\a^,^&N^*&. "^\aex- 
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ever (by Eule 7, ch. iv.) the premisses admit of an uni- 
versal conclusion, a particular may be drawn. There 
are therefore five subaltern or innomines modi — Barbari 
Celaront, Cesaro, Cainestros, Camenos. 

The vowels in the words Barbara, &c, indicate the 
moods ; the first vowel representing the major premiss, 
the second the minor premiss, and the third vowel the 
conclusion. The initial consonant informs us to what 
mood in the first figure the imperfect mood is to be 
reduced. The other symbolical letters always refer to 
the premiss indicated by the preceding vowel, and the 
following lines give their meaning: — 

S vult simpliciter verti, P vero per acci 
M vult transponi, K per impossibile duci. 

Examples of reduction. — Let us take Darapti, Disamis 
Camenes, Baroko, Bokardo. 



Dar All men are bipeds, 
ap All men are mortals, 
ti Some mortals are bipeds. 

Eeduced to — 

Dar All men are bipeds. 
Some mortals are men. 
Some mortals are bipeds. 



Dis Some men are wise, 
am All men are rational. 
is Some rational are wise. 
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Eeduced to — 
Dar All men are rational. 

Some wise beings are men. 
Some wise beings are rational. 



Cam All men are rational, 

en No rational are brutes, 

es No brutes are men. 

Eeduced to — 

Ces No rational are brutes, 

ar All men are rational, 

e No men are brutes. 

Bar All men are rational, 

ok Some beings are not rational. 

Some beings are not men. 

Eeduced to — 

Bar All men are rational, 

ba All beings are men. 

ra All beings are rational. 

Bok Some men are not wise, 

ar All men are bipeds, 

do Some bipeds are not wise. 

Eeduced to — 

Bar All bipeds are wise, 

ba All men are bipeds, 
ra All men are wise. 
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AOO and OAO can, by employing conversions by 
negation, be reduced ostensively. Let AOO be called 
Fakoro, and let OAO be called Dokamok, and let k sig- 
nify conversion by negation, and let the remaining 
symbols retain their usual meaning. 

Fak All men are rational, 
or Some beings are not rational, 
o Some beings are not men. 

Eeduced to — 

Fer None but rational beings are men. 
i Some beings are not rational. 

Some beings are not men. 

Dok Some men are not wise, 
am All men are bipeds, 
ok Some bipeds are not wise. 

Eeduced to — 

Dar All men are bipeds. 

Some not wise are men. 
Some not wise are bipeds. 

Disregarding the symbolical letters in the mnemonic 
lines relating to the figures, we may reduce any mood 
per impossibile. Let us reduce per impossible All, 
AEE, IAI. 

A All men are bipeds. 
I Some men are wise. 

1 Some wise are bipeds. 
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Eeduced per impossibile — 
No wise axe bipeds. 
Some men axe wise. 
Some men are not bipeds. 

A All men are bipeds. 

E No infallible beings are bipeds. 

E No infallible beings are men. 

Eeduced per impossibile — 
No infallible are bipeds. 
Some men are infallible. 
Some men are not bipeds. 

I Some men are wise. 

A All wise beings are rational 

I Some rational beings are men. 

Eeduced per impossibile — 

No rational beings are men. 
All wise beings are rational 
No wise beings are men. 

The rule for reducing any mood by Eeductio per 
Impossibile is — Construct a new syllogism of the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion of the syllogism to be re- 
duced and of one of the original premisses, and employ 
conversion if necessary. 

A perfect mood may be brought into the form of 
some other perfect mood. Thus, Ferio may be brou^Jit 
to the form of Celarent, as 

Or 
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Fer No men are quadrupeds, 
i Some beings are men. 

Some beings are not quadrupeds. 

To Celarent — 

No quadrupeds are men. 
All beings are quadrupeds. 
No beings are men. 
Dar All men are mortal. 
| Some beings are men. 

1 Some beings are mortal. 

To Celarent — 

No mortals are beings. 
All men are mortal 
No men are beings. 

Again — A perfect mood may be changed to an imper- 
fect one per impossibile, as — 

All men are mortal. 
Some beings are men. 
Some beings are mortal. 

To second figure — 

Ces No beings are mortal 

ar All men are mortal. 

e No men are beings. 

Or by ostensive reduction to third — 
All men are mortal 
Some men are beings. 
Some beings are mortal. 



C&aptet x 

Cumulative Arguments 

ATTENTION" should be directed to the following 
arguments: — 
(a) Most men have coats. 
Most men have waistcoats. 
Some men have both coats and waistcoats. 
ifi) Not half of men have shoes. 
Not half of men have stockings. 
Therefore some men have neither shoes nor 
stockings. 
We are warranted in drawing the inference in (a) be- 
cause, if we have two predicates applying to most of the 
class men, both must apply to some of them; and 
again, (in /?,) if more than half of the class are without 
shoes, and more than half without stockings, therefore 
some must be without both. This kind of argument is 
sometimes adduced to shew the incompleteness of the 
ordinary doctrine of syllogism. The reply usually made 
is that the arguments depend for their validity on a 
suppressed major premiss, and can therefore be reduced 
to syllogistic form. 




Chapter xi 

Conditional Reasoning 

A CONDITIONAL syllogism is one that has one or 
more conditional propositions. The clause with 
the if or its equivalent is the Antecedens or Conditio, 
and the other clause is the Consequens or Assertio. 

Conditional syllogisms are either (a) Constructive or 
(/J) Destructive. 

(1.) A good Constructive Conditional Syllogism is one 
which, from the admission of the Antecedent, infers the 
Consequent. (Posita Antecedente recte ponitus Con- 
sequens.) 

(a) 1. If it has just rained the ground is wet. 
It has just rained. 
The ground is wet. 
(/?) 2. Unless he is wise, he is not happy. 
He is not wise. 
He is not happy. 
(2.) A good Destructive Conditional is when, from 
the Contradiction of the Consequent we infer the Con- 
tradiction of the Antecedent. (Sublata Consequente, 
recte tollitiir Antecedens.) 
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1. If it has rained the ground is wet. 
The ground is not wet. 

It has not rained. 

2. Unless we are vicious, we are not miserable. 
We are miserable. 

We are vicious. 

3. If the Pope is infallible, he is not an ordinary man. 
He is an ordinary man. 

Therefore he is not infallible. 
(3.) From the admitting the Consequent or contra- 
dicting the Antecedent no legitimate inference is made. 
(Posita Consequente vel sublata antecedente nihil certo 
colligetos.) 

(a) A lad Constructive Conditional Syllogism is when 
the Antecedent is inferred from the Consequent, as, 
If it has rained the ground is wet. 
The ground is wet. 
Therefore it has rained. 
(J3) A bad Destructive Conditional Syllogism infers 
the Contradictory of the Consequent from the Con- 
tradictory of the Antecedent — 
If it has rained, it is wet. 
It has not rained. 
It is not wet. 
(4.) Eeduction of Conditional Syllogisms to Catego- 
rical shews that a good Constructive corresponds to a 
good syllogism in the first figure, and thafc ^ <^sA. 
Destructive corresponds to gpoti «^Clqi®sksl \s^ ^rrsssSv. 
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figure; and that bad Destructive corresponds to syllogism 
in first figure with illicit process of the major, and that 
bad Constructive corresponds to syllogism in second 
figure with undistributed middle. Thus — 
(a) If C is good, he is happy. 

C is good, therefore he is happy; reducible to — 
All good are happy. C is good, C is happy. 
(/?) If C is good, he is happy. C is not happy, C is 
not good; reducible to — All good are happy. C is 
not good, C is not happy. 
(y) If C is good, he is happy. C is not good, he is 
not happy ; reducible to — All good are happy. C 
is not good, C is not happy. 
(S) If C is good, he is happy. C is happy, therefore 
C is good; reducible to — All good are happy. C is 
happy, therefore C is good. 
(5.) Eeducing Conditional Propositions. — A Condi- 
tional Proposition can be converted (i.e. the antecedens 
and consequens may be made to change places), by con- 
tradicting both parts of the proposition. Thus, let the 
convertendse be — 

1. If C is good, he is happy. 

2. Unless it has rained, the ground is dry. 

3. If C is wise, he will not repent. 
The converse will be — 

1. If C is not happy, he is not good. 2. If the ground 
is not dry, it has rained. 3. If C repents, he is 
not wise. 



Chapter xn 

Disjunctive Reasoning 

A DISJUNCTIVE syllogism is one whose major 
premiss consists of a disjunctive proposition, 
whose minor contains affirmation or denial of one side of 
the alternative, and whose conclusion contains the affir- 
mation or denial of the others, as, He is living in Spain, 
Portugal, or France. He is living in Spain, therefore he 
i3 not in Portugal or France. 

He is either at Rome or Naples. He is not at Naples, 
therefore he is in Eome. 

The rule of the disjunctive syllogism is, that the dis- 
junctive premiss should be exhaustive. Hence the fol- 
lowing argument is bad: — 

University rewards are useless, for those fond of study 
do not want them, and they can have no effect on those 
who are indifferent to mental improvement. There 
may be an intermediate class to whom some incentive 
to study may be useful. 
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Dilemma 

THE dilemma is an argument whose major consists 
of two conditional propositions, its major stating 
the antecedents disjunctively, and its conclusion stating 
the consequents disjunctively. 

If the books in the library contain more or less than 
what is in the Koran, they are bad. 

If the books contain only what is in the Koran, they 
are useless. 

They must contain either what is in the Koran or 
more or less than what is in it. 

Therefore they are bad or useless. 

This is called by some a constructive dilemma, be- 
cause it leads to a practical conclusion, which in this 
case is, Burn them. 

A dilemma may be faulty either because the major 
premiss does not exhaust the alternatives, as in — 

Si ducenda est uxor aut formosa ducenda est aut 
deformis. 

Atqui non est ducenda formosa neque deformis — ergo 
nulla uxor ducenda est. 
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Or, secondly, it may admit of retort (/JAcuo-iwo-is), as — 
(a) If you speak well men will hate you, if you speak 
ill gods will hate you; but you must speak well or 
ill, therefore gods or men will hate you, may be 
retorted. 
(/?) If you speak well gods will love you, if you speak 
ill men will love you; you must speak well or ill, 
therefore men or gods will love you. 
As the former of those is intended to lead to the prac- 
tical conclusion, Do not study rhetoric, it is called a 
Destructive Dilemma, and as the latter is composed to 
lead to the conclusion, Study rhetoric, it is a Constructive 
Dilemma. 




Chapter xiv 

On Chains of Reasoning 

1. Sorites. 

ASOEITES is generally defined, a series of proposi- 
tions in which the predicate of the preceding is 
the subject of the succeeding, till you come to the last, 
when the subject of the first is the subject of the last, 
and the predicate of the last is the predicate of the last 
but one. It may be reduced to syllogisms in the first 
figure, the conclusion of each being the minor premiss of 
the next. There will be as many syllogisms as there are 
intermediate propositions between the first premiss and 
the conclusion; the first premiss being the only minor 
premiss stated. Hence the first special rule is only the 
first premiss, and the conclusion can be Particular; the 
others having, in the reduction, to stand for major pre- 
misses in the first figure. The last premiss and the con- 
clusion alone can be negative, for otherwise we should 
have a negative minor premiss in the next syllogism. 
Some men are wise; all wise aTe^^^iV.^^Tvscdent 
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are prosperous; all prosperous are happy; all happy are 
good; no good are knaves; some men are not knaves. 

Let the reducendus Sorites be — 

All prudent are temperate. 

All temperate exercise self-restraint. 

All exercising self-restraint are wise. 

No wise are passionate. 

No prudent are passionate. 

This may be reduced — 

1st syllogism — All temperate exercise self-restraint. 

All prudent are temperate. 
All prudent exercise self-restraint. 

2nd syllogism — All exercising self-restraint are wise. 

All prudent exercise self-restraint. 
All prudent are wise. 

3rd syllogism — No wise are passionate. 

All prudent are wise. 
No prudent are passionate. 

The above Sorites may be given in the reverse order, 
thus — 

No wise are passionate. 

All exercising self-restraint are wise. 

All temperate exercise self-restraint. 

All prudent are temperate. 

No prudent are passionate. 
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The above may be thus reduced — 

1st syllogism — All temperate exercise self-restraint. 

All prudent are temperate. 
All prudent exercise self-restraint. 

2nd syllogism — All exercising self-restraint are wise. 

All prudent exercise self-restraint. 
All prudent are wise. 

3rd syllogism — No wise are passionate. 

All prudent are wise. 
Therefore no prudent are passionate. 

If the above form be a correct form of Sorites, the 
description we have given of Sorites must be altered. 
For here we have a series of propositions in which the 
subject of each is the predicate of the next, till you 
come to the conclusion, when the predicate of the first 
is the predicate of the conclusion. 



Chapter xv 

On Prosyllogism or Epicheirema 

SOMETIMES a syllogism may contain a premiss 
whose proof we may wish to suggest. We can 
suggest the proof of one or of both of the premisses by a 
Prosyllogism or Epicheirema, thus — 
Everything unjust is odious. 
Caesar, as seeking to be a tyrant, is unjust. 
Caesar is odious. 
The minor premiss in the above is in fact an ordinary 
syllogism, of which the part called the prosyllogism, " as 
seeking to be unjust," is the middle term, thus — 

All men seeking to be tyrants are unjust. Caesar is 
seeking to be a tyrant, therefore Ccesar is unjust 

Aldrich well defines Prosyllogism, — "Antecedens 
Enthymematicae premissae." 



Chapter xvi 

On the use of the Third Part of Logic 

THE laws of Syllogistic Inference cannot tell us 
whether a given conclusion is materially correct, 
but only whether it is the necessary consequence of the 
premisses. The laws of Inference, by shewing us what 
our assents or beliefs necessarily involve, frequently lead 
us to re-examine and to review the grounds on which 
we have accepted them. The laws of Syllogism shew 
us the various sources from which inconsequent or bad 
reasoning arises, and so enable us to examine our own 
arguments, or those of others, and to determine whether 
the conditions of arriving at a correct conclusion have 
been duly regarded. 
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Chapter i 

Demonstrative and Probable Reasoning — Probable Arguments— 
Enthymeme — Exemplum — A nalogy 

REASONING may be either Demonstrative or (2.) 
Probable. 

Demonstrative reasoning is when your conclusion 
logically follows from admitted premisses, and therefore 
admits of no degrees. 

Probable reasoning admits of no degrees ; it may vary, 
in the nature of its evidence, from the smallest possible 
presumption to the highest moral certainty. Most of 
the conclusions in practical life are based on probable 
reasoning. The merchant, when he engages in his 
speculations, does so from the belief that there is a pro- 
bable chance of success. The statesman advocates his 
measures because they will probably promote the well- 
being of the people. The advocate arranges his argu- 
ments to show that it is probable that his client's cause 
is the just one. Wherever men's reasoning are to influ- 
ence others in forming practical conclusions, their rea- 
sonings are of a probable nature. Their arguments 
belong rather to Ehetoric than to \c^g&, *a» ^Sass^ ^x.^ 
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calculated to persuade the will more than to convince 
the intellect. Probable reasonings are (1) Enthymeme, 
(2) Exemplum, (3) Analogy. 

(1.) Enthymeme is defined by Aristotle — (rvXXoyurfws 

c£ cikotcdv rj (rrjfA€i(i)v, 

An cIkos is a probable proposition or premiss, as, 
hatred follows envy; most men love their children. 

Under the head of cUos may be included circumstan- 
tial evidence, where the evidence leads to a probable 
conclusion, but where the conclusion may be gainsaid. 
This man is the murderer, for he was seen in an excited 
state after the murder, and was found by the policeman 
with blood on his clothes, and shortly before the murder 
is known to have quarrelled with the man found dead. 

Of the (rrjiieia there are three kinds. The first kind 
is when it always accompanies the fact of which it is a 
sign, and is then called a tck/at^iov, as, All just are honest. 
John is just, John is honest. A second kind of arrj^tov 
gives rise to a syllogism in third figure, as, Socrates is 
wise ; Socrates is just, therefore all just are wise. The 
third kind of <rqn&ov gives rise to a syllogism in second 
figure, as, All just are liberal. All ambitious are liberal. 
All ambitious are just. 

(2.) Exemplum is an argument from particular to par- 
ticular. You wish to know whether Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse is seeking to become a tyrant, you take an analogous 
case, Pisistratus at Athens asking for a body-guard, you 
then argue — 
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Pisistratus sought to become a tyrant. 

Pisistratus asked for a body-guard. 

All askers for a body-guard aim at tyranny. 

Dionysius asks for a body-guard. 

Dionysius aims at tyranny. 
The conclusion here of a general rule or principle 
from a single instance is a case of very imperfect, or, as 
Aristotle calls it, rhetorical induction. The process of 
proof in the exemplum is up and down, from the known 
instance to the general rule, and thence downwards to 
the particular conclusion required. It, in fact, as being an 
argument from analogy, therefore furnishes no perfect 
demonstration, but a mere probability. The force of the 
argument depends on the parallelism between the in- 
stances adduced. 

(3.) Analogy is an argument based on the resemblance 
of relations. We know that one thing resembles another 
thing in many properties, and we therefore infer by 
analogy that it resembles it in some other property or 
properties. The principle of Analogical reasoning is — 
"Things resembling each other in certain known 
respects, resemble each other in certain unknown 
respects." ' 

The greater the parallelism or similarity between the 
cases compared, supposing that there are no causes at 
work to counteract or obstruct the working of those 
similar causes, the greater is the force of the analogical 
argument. 
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Analogical arguments vary infinitely in value ; they 
may attain to a moral certainty, or they may not even 
approach to a fair presumption. When the resem- 
blances are superficial or figurative, the analogical argu- 
ment has no real force, thus — Some infer that despotic 
government must be good for a state, because it is good 
for a household. Here the points of comparison on 
which the conclusion depends have no resemblance, for 
the subjects of government in the family are children, 
requiring discipline, and, for the most part, unable to 
judge for themselves, whereas in the state the subjects 
are grown men, and, very possibly, equal or superior to 
their rulers in wisdom and knowledge. 

The analogical argument is frequently used to meet 
and to answer objections. Butler's object in his Analogy 
is to shew that the difficulties in admitting God's moral 
government or the truth of the Christian religion, are 
paralleled by the difficulties in believing that God created 
the visible universe. — (See Mill on Analogy.) 



i 



Chapter n 

On Fallacies — Fallacies in Dictione 

A FALLACY is "any argument that violates the 
laws of reasoning." 
(1.) Fallacies are either in dictione, i.e. in form or in 
expression, or extra-dictionem, i.e. in the matter or the 
object of thought. 

(2.) Fallaciae in dictione are — 
(1.) Fallacia aequivocationis. This is either (1) when 
the middle term is an equivocal term or (2) when it is 
undistributed. 

1. All Christians are good men. 
All Englishmen are Christians. 
All Englishmen are good. 

2. All animals are living. 
Plants are living. 
Plants are animals. 

(2.) Fallacia amphiboliae. This takes place when a 
conclusion is drawn from a proposition which is capable 
of more than one meaning. 

Amphiboliae or propositions with more than one 
meaning are, (<*) The Dukfc aitiSl ^^ *0w&. "^ssss^ ^^ 
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depose; (fi) Croesus crossing the Halys will destroy a 
great army. 

(3.) Fallacia Compositionis is when you infer collec- 
tively what lias been granted or is true only distribu- 
tively. The evidence of A is not by itself satisfactory, 
and it is unwise to trust altogether to B/s testimony 
or to C/s or to F/s. 

The story, as it rests altogether on the testimony of 
these witnesses, and as we may reasonably consider the 
testimony of any one of them not altogether free from 
suspicion, may rightly be rejected. 

or 3 + 2 are one number. 
5 is 3 + 2. 
5 is one number. 
4+7 are an equal and an unequal number. 
Eleven is 4+7. 

Eleven is an equal and an unequal number. 
What is no uncommon occurrence may be reasonably 
expected. 

Winning by betting is not uncommon. 
Therefore I may reasonably expect to win my bet. 
(4.) Fallacia Divisionis is when that which is granted 
in a collective sense is inferred in a distributive sense. 

All the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 
A B is an angle of a triangle. 
A B is equal to two right angles. 
All the members of the volunteer £otj& rcra W*. 
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J. B. is a member of the volunteer corps. 

J. B. is 500 men. 

The fallacy of division frequently arises from con- 
founding the Universal notion with the Collective 
notion. 

(5.) Fallacia Accentus is when in an argument a 
term is substituted for another term, resembling it in 
sound but not identical with it in sense. Many parony- 
mous words, i.e. words having the same root but a 
different inflexion, vary greatly in meaning. A bad 
meaning is generally attached to such words as " pro- 
jector, presumption, designing, theorist, designer, artful;" 
whereas with the words " project, theory, design, art," 
no bad meaning is associated. If therefore one were to 
argue that because A had formed a theory he was a 
theorizer, or because he had meditated a design he was 
a designer, or because he had a project before him that 
he was a projector, a conclusion unwarranted by the 
premisses would have been drawn. 

All theorists are unsafe guides. 

Harvey formed a theory about the blood. 

Harvey was an unsafe guide. 

To be suspected of a fraud is a presumption of guilt. 

A is suspected of fraud. 

We may presume that he is guilty. 

(6.) Ignoratio Elenchi. Logicians require that, to 
refute an adversary, the elenchus or contradictory of his 
position should be proved, li ^o\Et s&s«»»x^ ^s^ 
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proved I you should prove E, or if he has asserted O 
you, in order to refute him, must prove A. If for E 
you substituted or I for A you commit the fallacy in 
question. It has, however, a wider application. An 
opponent commits it when he avoids the real point in 
dispute, and tries to turn the attention of his hearers 
or readers to something else which may perhaps be 
considered identical with it. An advocate, instead of 
shewing that the facts adduced are inconsistent with 
the guilt of his client or do not prove it, dwells on his 
client's past good conduct, on his persecutions, or some 
other matter irrelevant to the question at issue. The 
ignoratio elenchi has been so extended in its meaning 
as to include all those arguments where false con- 
clusions are drawn, either from an unwillingness to see 
the point at issue, or from an indifference about it, or 
from a determination to evade it, to substitute some- 
thing else for it. Argumenta ad Hominem, ad Popu- 
lum, ad Veiecundiam, ad Ignorantiam, are different and 
not uncommon forms of this fallacy. (See p. 113.) 



Chapter in 

Fallacia extra Dktionem 

FALLACIA Accidentia. Of this there are two 
forms, (a) Fallacia a dicto simpliciter ad dictum 
secundum quid, is when the middle term is used 
in one premiss to signify something in a general 
sense, and in the other premiss is taken in connection 
with certain accidents, as, 

What you buy at the butcher's you eat 
You buy raw meat at the butcher's. 
You eat raw meat. 
(fi) Fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
pliciter, is when from the truth of a thing in a restricted 
or partial sense you infer that it is true in most or in 
all cases. 

1. All the members of a state ought to have a voice 

in the government. 
Beggars and paupers are members of the state. 
Therefore they ought to have a voice in the 

government. 

2. All persons administering poison ought to be 

hanged 
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All doctors administer poison. 
All doctors ought to be hanged. 
3. Whatever intoxicates should be prohibited. 
Wine intoxicates. 
Wine should be prohibited. 
(3.) Fallacia a non causa pro caus& is divided into 
the fallacy (1) a non vera pro vera, as, A comet has 
appeared. 

Therefore there will be war. 
and a non tali pro tali. This takes place whenever you 
argue from one thing to another when there is either no 
parallelism between them or the essential conditions of 
the one are wanting in the other. This form of the 
fallacy is a bad analogy. 

A father should be despotical. Therefore the ruler 
of a state should be despotical. 

States like individuals have a period of infancy, 
youth, and maturity. Therefore they must resemble 
them in having a state of decrepitude and extinction. 

There may be counteracting causes in states which 
may keep off decrepitude and extinction, such as Chris- 
tianity and civilization. 

(4.) Fallacia petitionis principii is (A) when there are 
really only two terms, the middle term being synony- 
mous with the major, as 

Whatever is soporific causes sleep. 
Opium is soporific, 
k Opium causes sleep. 
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Or (B) as when (a) in axiomatic reasoning a non 
axiomatic principle is assumed as axiomatic, or (/?) in 
probable reasoning a non probable principle is assumed 
as probable, as, 

(a) All the decisions of the Church are infallible. 
The sinfulness of marriage with a deceased wife's 

sister is a decision of the Church. 
Therefore marriage with deceased wife's sister 
is sinful. 
(/?) A shopkeeping nation will sacrifice its honour to 
its love of money. 
Therefore the English will betray the Belgians, or 
(y) When we reason in a circle, i.e. when the premiss 
and the conclusion alternately change places, 
as, I know that the Scriptures are inspired 
because they are the Word of God, and I 
know that the Scriptures are the Word of God 
because they are inspired. 
(5.) Fallacia plurium interrogationum is when two 
or more questions are asked as if they were one, and 
when one of them is answered the answ r er is understood 
as applying to all. This fallacy is very frequently 
employed in the cross-examination of witnesses. " Di- 
vide and conquer " is the best advice that can be given 
to one likely to be entrapped by it. Its fallacy can 
easily be met by distinguishing the questions and 
answering each separately. Are not the English a 
commercial people, a money IonVxi^ ^q^& % «&» ^R»Rfc 
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loving people, and therefore an unwarlike people, and 
a people that are certain to break their word and 
sacrifice their honour rather than to incur the risk and 
expense of war ? 



Chapter iv 

On Argumenta ad Hominem — Ad Populum—Ad Verecundiatn — Ad 

Ignorantiam 

AEGUMENTUM ad Hominem is when your argu- 
ment is based on your opponent's admissions. 
Thus our Lord argues with the Jews, that it is allowable 
to do some acts on the Sabbath-day, for the Law com- 
mands circumcision to be performed on the Sabbath, 
and David's conduct shews that the positive commands 
of the Law may in some cases be relaxed. 

Argumentum ad Populum is an argument based on 
principles admitted by and cherished by your audience. 

Argumentum ad Verecundiam is when you shew 
that your adversary's position is bad because it is at 
variance with that of antiquity, or is not in con- 
formity with the opinions of the wise or good or those 
deemed so. 

Argumentum ad Ignorantiam is when you insist on 
a man's adopting your position and your opinions or 
beliefs because he can allege no reason to the contrary. 




Chapter v 

On Induction 

WE always in syllogisms of the first figure reason 
from first principles. How are principles 
obtained ? If we listen to Aristotle we shall say by 
intuition, induction, and habituation. We will not dis- 
cuss whether this is a satisfactory account of the sources 
of our knowledge. We may maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that most of the principles from which 
we deductively reason are obtained by Induction. In- 
duction, as a process of discovery, is inferring the law 
from the facts, the investigation of the principle that 
explains the phenomena. 

The object of the inductive philosopher is to find out 
the particular law which explains the particular subject 
submitted to his consideration. He institutes and pur- 
sues his inquiries on the well warranted conviction, a 
conviction based on all his past experiences and con- 
firmed by every new one, that all things are regulated 
by law and order. The Science of Particular or Objec- 
tive Logic furnishes him with rules or methods in mak- 
ing his discoveries. He ascertains the law which 
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explains the social or physical fact he is considering by 

applying, when possible, all the methods of discovery 

with which Inductive Logic acquaints him. Sometimes, 

as in chemistry, the phenomenon presents itself in so 

simple a form that a single instance, well and duly 

tested to insure correctness in the process of the inquiry, 

suffices as a foundation for a universal law of nature. 

At other times, as in Social Science, when the object is 

to attain an explanation of a certain social condition, 

absolute certainty and precision is unattainable owing 

to the many and complex considerations which the 

subject involves. Induction, however, as a process of 

investigation in order to arrive at material and scientific 

truth is not within the scope of a treatise on Formal 

Logic. We have only to do with the Inductive Syllogism. 

We may shew the inductive philosopher the principle 

which underlies his reasoning, but we cannot render 

him any real help in his pursuit after Objective Truth. 

The Inductive Syllogism proves the Universal from 

the particulars. Its principle is — What is true of the 

particulars or singulars is true of the class. Its logical 

form is — as 

ABC attract iron. 

ABC are magnets. 

All magnets attract iron. 

ABC are wise. 
ABC are honest. 
All honest are wise. 
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The minor premiss in the Inductive Syllogism is a 
co-extensive proposition, and is regulated by the same 
law as Syllogisms composed of singular or abstract 
terms. The meaning of the copula in the minor premiss 
of an Inductive Syllogism is " equivalent to n or " iden- 
tical with," the particulars being considered to equal 
the class, Aristotle held that Induction as a means of 
arriving at Objective Truth was performed per simplicem 
enumerationem, i.e. that we were warranted in drawing 
an universal conclusion whenever we had repeatedly 
and without exception observed a given attribute con- 
nected with a certain object. Thus my conclusion that 
a black swan was a mere fiction of the imagination 
would have been considered a right and true conclusion, 
if I, after repeatedly having seen swans, had never seen 
the black swan or a swan of any other colour than white. 
The methods of Particular Logic lead us to verify our 
observation by experiment, and to refrain our assent to 
an universal assertion till we have verified the correct- 
ness of our conclusions by ascertaining the law by which 
the phenomena in question are regulated. (On the 
subject of Induction, as a means of attaining Objective 
Truth, see Sir G. 0. Lewis's Methods of Reasoning in 
Politics, voL L chap, viii, ix., x. ; Mr. Fowler's Induc- 
tive Logic.) 
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regarded in any sense as a cram" — 
Clerical Journal. 

" Mr. Green has discharged his part 
of the work with uncommon skill and 
ability. The notes show a thorough 
study of the two Plays, an indepen- 
dent judgment in the interpretation of 
the poet, and a wealth of illustration, 
from which the Editor draws whenever 
it is necessary." — Museum. 

" Mr. Green's admirable Introduc- 
tion to "The Clouds' of the celebrated 
comic poet deserves a careful perusal, 
as it contains an accurate analysis and 
many original comments on this re- 
markable play. The text is prefaced 



by a table of readings of Dindorf and 
Meineke, which will he of great service 
to students who wish to indulge in 
verbal criticism. The notes are copious 
and lucid, and the volume will be found 
useful for school and college purposes, 
and admirably adapted for private 
reading. " — Examiner. 

"Mr. Green furnishes an excellent 
Introduction to ' The Clouds' of Aris- 
tophanes, explaining the circumstances 
under which it was produced, and ably 
discussing the probable object of the 
author in writing it, which he con- 
siders to have been to put down the 
Sophists, a class whom Aristophanes 
thought dangerous to the morals of 
the community, and therefore carica- 
tured in the person of Socrates, — 
not unnaturally, though irreverently, 
choosing him as their representative." 
— Athenaum. 



The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

A new Translation, mainly from the Text of Bekker. With 
an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. 
Designed for the use of Students in the Universities. 

By the Rev. D. P. Chaw, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Principal of St. Mary Hall. 

Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Household Theology: a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

Third Edition, Foolscap 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

The Cambridge Greek and English 

Testament, in Parallel Columns on the same page. 

Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A., late Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University. 

Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. p. 6d. 

The Cambridge Greek Testament. 

Ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. 

Small 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Cicero, with English Notes from the 

best and most recent sources. 
Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

i2mo. 
Part I. — Selected Orations. Third Edition. $s. 
Part II. — Selected Epistles. $s. 
Part III. — The Tusculan Disputations. Second Edition. 

$s. 6d. 
Part IV. — De Finibus Malorum et Bonorum. (On the 

Supreme Good.) 5J. 6d. 
Part V. — Cato Major, sive De Senectute Dialogus. 2s. 6d. 

The object of this Series is to give cult passages, and give such explana- 

the pupil sufficient help, but not too tions of ancient laws and customs as 

muck: the notes, which are mostly may enable the pupil to understand 

taken from the best German editions, the allusions of the author, 
render assistance in all the really diffi- 
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Cicero de Officiis. Ubri Tres. With 

Introduction, Analysis, and Commentary. 

Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. By the 
Rev. Hubert Holden, LL.D., late Fellow and Head Master 
of Ipswich School, Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Second Edition, much enlarged and improved. Post 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Mi- 

lone. With a Translation of Asconius', Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, and English Notes. 

Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. John Smith Pnrton, late President and Tutor of 
St. Catharine's College. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes. 

Edited by Charles Edward Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Part I.— Pro P. Sextio. 
Crown 8vo. (In preparation.) 

Ovidi Tristia. 

Edited by Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge ; and Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. (In preparation.) 

Cornelius Nepos. Part I. JVith 

Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Fifth Edition, 1 2mo. 4s. 
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The Greek Testament. 

With Notes and Introductions. 

By Chr. Wordiworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln; formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 

a Vols. Impl. 8vo. 4/. 

The Parts may be had separately, as follows : — 
The Gospels, ph Edition, 21s. 
The Acts, $th Edition, tor. 6d. 
St. Paul's Epistles, $th Edition,, 31s. 6d. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Indexes, 3rd Edition, 21s. 

A Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon for the Poems of Homer, and the Homeridae ; illus- 
trating the Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Con- 
dition of the Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult 
Passages. 

By G. Ch. Crnsiui. Translated from the German, with Cor- 
rections and Additions, by Henry Smith, Professor of Lan- 
guages in Marietta College. Revised and edited by Thomai 
Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Third Edition, i2mo. gs. 

Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited, with Notes and References. By P. J. F. Gantillon, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

Demosthenes. 

Edited from the best Text, with copious English Notes and 
Grammatical References. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

The Olynthiac Orations. Third Edition. #. 
The Philippic Orations. Third Edition. 4s. 
The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
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Demosthenis Orationes Publicde. 

Edited by Ck H. Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

Crown 8vo. 

Parts I. & II. — The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. \s. Cd. 
Part III. — De Falsi Legatione. {In preparation,) 



" The usual introduction has in this 
case been dispensed with. The reader 
is referred to the works of Grote and 
Thirl wall for information on such points 
of history as arise out of these famous 
orations, and on points of critical 
scholarship to 'Madvig^s Grammar,' 
where that is available, while copious 
acknowledgments are made to those 
commentators on whose works Mr. 
Heslop has based his own. Mr. Hes- 
lop's editions are, however, no mere 
compilations. That the points required 
in an oratorical style differ materially 
from those in an historical style, will 
scarcely be questioned, and accordingly 
we find that Mr. Heslop has given 



special care to those characteristics of 
style as well as of language, which 
constitute Demosthenes the very first 
of classic orators." — Standard. 

"The notes are thoroughly good. 
Mr. Heslop has carefully digested the 
best foreign commentaries, and his 
notes are for the most part judicious 
extracts from them." — Museum. 

"The annotations are scarcely less 
to be commended for the exclusion 
of superfluous matter than for the ex- 
cellence of what is supplied. Well- 
known works are not quoted, but 
simply referred to, and information 
which ought to have been previously 
acquired is omitted." — Atketueum. m 



Eclogce Ovidiance, with English Notes. 

Part I. ; from the Elegiac Poems. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Eleventh Edition. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 



This work is taken from the Latein- 
isches Elementarbuch of Professors 
Jacobs and Doering, and contains some 
choice selections from Ovid's Elegiac 
Poems. The notes, mostly taken from 
the German edition, and from Keight- 
ley's Fasti, explain the Historical and 
Mythological allusions, construction, 
&c, and point out any peculiarities in 
the structure of the verses. There is 
added a useful table of the declension 



of Greek Nouns, and rules for the 
formation of Patronymics. 

The great object of the notes is to 
teach a boy to construe not only cor- 
rectly, but idiomatically, and by at- 
tending to the differences between 
the Latin and English modes of ex- 
pressing the same thought, to gain an 
insight into the construction of both 
languages. 
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Eclogce Ovidiance, Part II ; contain- 

ing Selections from the Metamorphoses, with English Notes. 
By the same Editor. 

i2mo. $s. 

Doderleiris Handbook of Latin Syno- 

nymes, Translated from the German, by H. H. Arnold, B. A. 
Third Edition. i2mo. 4r. 

A Collection of English Exercises. 

Translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School-boys to 
re-translate into Latin, and adapted to the principal Rules in 
the Eton Syntax. 

By William Ellis, M. A. Revised and improved by T. X. 
Arnold, M.A. 

New Edition. i2mo. 3s. 6d. Key, iamo. 3s. 

A Collection of English Exercises. 

Translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School-boys to 
re-translate into Latin. 

By William Ellis, M.A. ; re-arranged and adapted to the 
Rules of the Public School Latin Primer, by John T.White, D.D. 
i2mo. 3s. 6d. Key, i2mo. 3s. 

Flosculi Cheltonienses : a Selection from 

the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846— 1866. 

Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Theodore W. James, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford* 

Crown 8vo. gs. 

Artis Logicce Rudimenta; from the 

Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal References. 
By the Rev. H. L. Mansel, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Fourth Edition^ corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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A copious Phraseological English- 

Greek Lexicon ; founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fraders- 
dorf£ Ph. Dr., late Professor of Modern Languages, Queen's 
College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late Thomas Xer- 
chever Arnold, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Henry Browne, M. A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. us. 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This Lexicon, projected by the late 
Thomas Kerchkvkr Arnold, in con- 
junction with Dr. Fradkrsdorff, has 
occupied not less than seven years in 
its preparation, and more than . four 
in its progress through the press. 
* * * The materials collected from 
Rost have been collated with the 
German-Greek Lexicon of Dr. Joh. 
Franz (1838, 2 vols. 8vo, 1419 and 
Z185 columns), and the present Lexi- 
con has profited by the very great 
improvements, in copiousness of matter, 
critical accuracy, and scientific method, 
by which the work of that eminent 
scholar and accomplished writer and 
speaker of Greek is distinguished from 
that of his predecessor. The more 
compendious manual of Dr. W. Papk 
(1845, 8vo, pp. 818), based on the works 
of Rost and Franz, and on his own 
Greek-German Lexicon, has been also 
used with advantage. And the French- 
Greek Dictionary of M. Ozanbaux 
(1847, 8vo, pp. 1204) has been emi- 
nently serviceable, especially in those 
parts of our vocabulary and phrase- 
ology which are common to us with the 
French. The earlier work of MM. 
Alexandre. Planche, and Defaucon- 
pret, which is the French-Greek Dic- 
tionary " authorized by the Council of 
Public Instruction," had passed through 
several editions before that of 1849, PP- 
997 ; it is, however, by no means equal 
to that of M. Ozaneaux, and little use 
has been made of it in these pages. 

To the materials obtained from the 



sources which have been indicated, 
much has been added from collections, 
made for the purposes of this work by 
the present Editor, as also from good 
English translations of the classical 
authors, and, above alL from the Greek- 
English Lexicon of Liddkll and 
Scott, to which indeed he has so 
constantly referred, that, besides the 
check upon renderings derived through 
the German or French, the present 
volume, it is hoped, will serve as a 
tolerably complete Index to that in- 
valuable work, and, in fact, , may be 
said to be based upon it at least as 
much as upon the foreign lexicons 
which have been mentioned. 

It remains to be observed, that 
numerous articles have been "written 
quite independently of works already 
in existence. This has been done, 
frequently, in those words of most 
common use and extensive signification 
in which the characteristic idioms of 
our language are most conspicuous ; 
always, in the so-called " relational " 
or " form-words," whether verbs auxi- 
liary of tense and mood, or pronouns 
and pronominal words, conjunctions, 
negative and other adverbial particles, 
and prepositions. If in some of these 
articles the length to which they have 
been carried may seem more suitable 
to a Grammar or Manual of Greek 
Composition than to a Lexicon, the 
Writer can only plead his desire to 
make this work as practically useful 
as possible. 
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The First French Book ; 

on the plan of " Henry's First Latin Book." 
By Thomas Kerehever Arnold, M. A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. $s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

This work (on the same plan as to gain a fair knowledge of the idio 

Henry's First Latin Book) is at once of the language, and acquires an extea 

a Grammar, Exercise, and Construing sive Vocabulary. 
Book : the pupil is led by easy steps 



A First Verse Book; being an Easy 

Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. 
By Thomas Kerehever Arnold, M. A. 

Ninth Edition, i2mo. zr. Tutor's Key, I s. 



This Work, which is both a Verse 
Book and also a short but complete 
Prosody, is intended to make the pupil 
thoroughly acquainted with the rules 
for Hexameters and Pentameters, 
which are required before he can 
compose from English words. Each 
Exercise is preceded by a lesson con- 



taining rules and verses to be imitated. 
The great advantage of the book is 
that the verses are not nonsense, but 
have been carefully selected so that 
they can be construed by the pupil, 
who thus learns from the first to avoid 
mixing the words of different sentences. 



A First Verse Book, Part II. ; 

containing Additional Exercises in Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. 

By the same Author. 

Third Edition. i2mo. is. 



Prolegomena Logica : An Inquiry into 

the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. 
By the Rev. H. L. Hansel, D.D., Dean of St Paul's. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The First German Book; 

on the plan of "Henry's First Latin Book," and the "First 
French Book." 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A., and J. W. Fradersdorfi^ 
Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 

Sixth Edition, i2mo. $s. 6d. The Key, %s. 6d. 



Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. 

By W. H. Girdlestone, M. A., of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 
Second Edition^ revised and enlarged* 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Also a School Edition, Small 8vo. $s. 6d. 



"We may congratulate Mr. Gir- 
dlestone on having produced a tho- 
roughly philosophical book on this 
most useful subject. It appears to 
be especially suited for older stu- 
dents, who, having been taught imper- 
fectly and irrationally in the earlier 
part of their school career, desire to 
go over the whole ground again from 
the beginning ; but in the hands of an 
intelligent and discriminating teacher 
it may also be perfectly adapted to 
the comprehension of young boys." — 
Times. 

"This work might be well termed 
a compendious system of Arithmetic ; 
that is, one, the operations of which 
are effected by the shortest of methods ; 
but these methods are not those which 
have been taught by the generality of 
our schools. Such a system, however, 
implies a thorough comprehension and 
application of the powers of numbers 
and their component parts. Thus the 
author's results are obtained by pro- 
cesses marvellously less than those 
usually employed. The author is no 
less happy in dealing with fractions, 
both vulgar and decimal, and conducts 
his pupil in the same style through all 
the tranches of his subject, including 



the square and cube roots. . . Through- 
out his progress, the author is careful 
to explain his reasonings to the pupil, 
providing him with detailed examples 
in each branch as he proceeds, and 
leaving him with a selection of them 
for his exercise as he concludes it ; 
completing the whole with a tolerable 
collection from the Examination Papers 
of our Universities and Civil Service 
Commissions, along with an Appendix 
containing answers to the whole. We 
must content ourselves with this brief 
general notice of the work, which we 
consider one of the highest order of 
its kind, far, very far superior to those 
of former days. Assuredly, if brevity 
(as it is considered) be the soul of wit, 
so must it be that of Arithmetic, when 
its object is equally attained by it, as 
by a roundabout method ; and on this 
account alone it commends itself to the 
attention of the rising generation, who 
might go to work with it in self- 
instruction without the superintendence 
of a teacher. But with or without such 
assistance, the eleve who masters the 
contents of the work before us in all 
its parts may well be considered a 
finished accountant" — Nautical Ma- 
gazine. 
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^ Manual of Confirmation; com- 

prising — 1. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The 
Baptismal Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with 
Short Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and 
Prayers on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the 
Ordinance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. 
By Edward Meyrick Ctoulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Commentaries of Gains. 

Translated with Notes by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and Barrister- 
at-Law of the Norfolk Circuit ; formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Hall ; and Bryan Walker, M.A., M.L., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall 
and Chancellor's Legal Medallist. 

Crown 8vo. lis. 6d. 

The First Greek Book; 

on the plan of " Henry's First Latin Book." 
By Thomas Kerohever Arnold, M. A. ♦ 
Fifth Edition. i2mo. $s. Tutor's Key, is. 6d. 

This is at once an easy Grammar, are gradually introduced into the les- 

Construing, and Exercise Book. Each sons, so that the pupil is accustomed 

lesson is followed by a Vocabulary and from the very beginning \o write Greek 

Exercises for translation into English words with their proper accents, 
and Greek. The rules for accentuation 

The Second Greek Book ; 

on the same plan as "The First Greek Book." 
By the same Author. 
Second Edition. i2mo. $s. 6d. Tutor's Key, is. 
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Isocratis Orationes. 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John's College, and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Part I. Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 

Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d. 



" This is one of the most excellent 
Works of that excellent series, the 
Catena Classicorum. Isocrates has 
not received the attention to which 
the simplicity of his style and the 
purity of his Attic language entitle 
him as a means of education. Now 
that we have so admirable an edition 
of two of his Works best adapted for 
such a purpose, there will no longer 
be any excuse for this neglect. For 
carefulness and thoroughness of edit- 
ing, it will bear comparison with the 
best, whether English or foreign. Be- 
sides an ample supply of exhaustive 
notes of rare excellence, we find in it 
valuable remarks on the style of Isoc- 
rates and the state of the text, a table 
of various readings, a list of editions, 
and a special introduction to each piece. 
As in other editions of this series, short 
summaries of the argument are inserted 
in suitable places, and will be found of 
great service to the student. The com- 
mentary embraces explanations of diffi- 
cult passages, with instructive remarks 
on grammatical usages, and the deriva- 
tion and meanings of words illustrated 
by quotations and references.^ Occa- 
sionally the student's attention is called 
to the moral sentiment expressed or 
implied in the text. With all this 
abundance of annotation, founded on a 
diligent study of the best and latest 
authorities, there is no excess of matter 
and no waste of words. The elegance 
of the exterior is in harmony with the 
intrinsic worth of the volume."— A the- 
nteum. 



"This Work deserves the warmest 
welcome for several reasons. In the 
first place, it is an attempt to introduce 
Isocrates into our schools, and this 
attempt deserves encouragement. The 
Ad Demonicum is very easy Greek. 
It is good Greek. And it is reading 
of a healthy nature for boys. The 
practical wisdom of the Greeks is in 
many respects fitted to the capacities 
of boys ; and if books containing this 
wisdom are read in schools, along with 
others of a historical and poetical 
nature, they will be felt to be far from 
dry. Then the Editor has done every 
thing that an editor should do. We 
have a series of short introductory 
essays; on the style of Isocrates, on 
the text, on the Ad Demonicum, and 
on the Panegyricus. These are cha- 
racterized by sound sense, wide and 
thorough learning, and the capability 
of presenting thoughts clearly and 
well." —Museum. 

" By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys 
does good service to students and 
teachers of Greek Prose. He places 
in our hands in a convenient form an 
author who will be found of great 
use in public schools, where he has 
been hitherto almost unknown. . . . 
Mr. Sandys worthily sustains as a 
commentator the name which he has 
already won. The historical note* 
are good, clear, and concise; the 
grammatical notes scholar-like and 
practically useful. Many will be wel- 
come alike to master and pupil n — Cam- 
bridge University Gazette 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin 

Prose Composition : Part I. 
By Thomaa Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 
Fifteenth Edition. 8vo. 6>. 6d. Tutor's Key, u. 6d. 



In this Work the rules for the 
government and arrangement of words, 
and the Idioms of the Latin language 
are given in short lessons, and illus- 
trated by examples from the best 
authors : the exercises that follow, 
are so arranged, that the rules are im- 
pressed on the memory by very fre- 



quent repetition. Much attention has 
been paid to Synonymes and to the 
use of the Subjunctive. Throughout 
the book one object is steadily kept 
in view, that of making the general 
construction of sentences of more im- 
portance than the mere government 
of cases. 



The Formation of Tenses in the Greek 

Verb ; showing the Rules by which every Tense is Formed from 
the pure stem of the Verb, and the necessary changes before 
each Termination. 

By C. S. Jerram, M. A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxon. 

Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Latin vid English; being the Second 

Part of Spelling turned Etymology. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, iamo. \s. 6d. 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

together with some Rules of Conduct given by a Father to 
his Son, on his going to School. 

By William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton ; revised and cor- 
rected by his Son, fourth Lord Lyttelton. 

Sixth Edition. 321110. (yd. 

Martialis Epigrammata. 

Edited by George Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 
College ; late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. {In preparation. ) 
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Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. 

Edited by Temple Chevallier, B.D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Durham, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition* 8vo. iar. 6d. 



Persii Satirae. 

Edited by A. Pretor, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 



" This is one of the ablest editions 
published in the Catena Classicorum 
under the superintendence of Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Bigg. Mr. Pretor 
has adopted in his edition a plan which 
he defends on a general principle, but 
which has really its true defence in the 
special peculiarities of his author. Mr. 
Pretor has given his readers trans- 
lations of almost all the difficult pas- 
sages. We think he has done so wisely 
in this case ; for the allusions and con- 
structions are so obscure that help is 
absolutely necessary. He has also 
been particularly full in his notes. He 
has thought and written with great 
independence. He has used every 
means to get at the meaning of his 
author. He has gone to many sources 
for illustration. And altogether he has 
produced what we may fairly regard 
as the best edition of Persius in Eng- 
lish." — Museum. 

"In undertaking to edit for the 
Catena Classicorum an author so 
obsure as Persius confessedly is, Mr. 
Pretor has boldly grappled with a 
most difficult task. He has, however, 
performed it very well, because he has 
begun, as his Introduction shows, by 
making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with / the mind and temper— a suffi- 
ciently cynical one— of the poet, and 
thus laying *a good basis for his judg- 
ment on the conflicting opinions and 



varying interpretations of previous 
editors. The bulk of his commentary 
is from Jahn ; and if we were disposed 
to object, we should say that some por- 
tion of the matter he has transferred 
to his pages might as well have been 
omitted. To explain Persius satis- 
factorily, i. e. to make him really 
intelligible, it is necessary rather to 
keep before the reader the thread of 
the story, and to point out the less 
obvious, because purposely obscured, 
allusions and the sudden changes of 
the characters in the dialogues, than 
to dwell too much on the explanation 
of the words. If the satires of Persius 
are difficult, they are also very short ; 
and the more a commentary can be 
kept within reasonable limits, the more 
willing students will try to master the 
matter. All that can be required by 
the student of Persius, including an 
elaborate introduction, a preliminary 
exposition of each satire^ and a very 
copious index verborum, is now com- 
pressed in a volume of less than 150 
pages. It is a most useful book, and 
will be welcome in proportion as such 
an edition was really very much 
wanted. The good sense and sound 
judgment shown by the editor on con- 
troverted points give promise of ex- 
cellent literary work in future under- 
takings of the like kind." — Cambridge 
University Gazette. 
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Sophoclis Tragoediae. 

Edited by E. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 
Part I. The Electra. &. 6d. Part II. The Ajax. 3*. 6d. 

scholarship, and philology, and handles 
these as they arise with a helpful and 
sufficient precision. In matters of gram- 
mar and syntax his practice for the 
most part is to refer his reader to the 
proper section of Madvig's ' Manual of 
Greek Syntax :' nor does he ever waste 
space and time in explaining a con- 
struction, unless it be such an one as 
is not satisfactorily dealt with in the 
grammars of Madvig or Jelf. Expe- 
rience as a pupil and a teacher has 
probably taught him the value of the 
wholesome task of hunting out a gram- 
mar reference for oneself, instead of 
finding it, handy for slurring over, 
amidst the hundred and one pieces of 
information in a voluminous foot-note. 
But whenever there occurs any pecu- 
liarity of construction, which is hard 
to reconcile to the accepted usage, it is 
Mr. Jebb's general practice to be ready 
at hand with manful assistance." — Con- 
temporary Review. 

"Mr. Jebb has produced a work 
which will be read with interest and 
profit by the most advanced scholar, 
as it contains, in a compact form, not 
only a careful summary of the labours 
of preceding editors, but also many 
acute and ingenious original remarks. 
We do not know whether the matter 
or the manner of this excellent com- 
mentary is deserving of the higher 
E raise : the skill with which Mr. jebb 
as avoided, on the one hand, the 
wearisome prolixity of the Germans, 
and on the other the jejune brevity of 
die Porsonian critics, or the versatility 
which has enabled him in turn to 
elucidate the plots, to explain the verbal 
difficulties, and to illustrate the idioms 
of his author. All this, by a studious 
economy of space and a remarkable 
precision of expression, he has done for 
the ' Ajax ' in a volume ot some aoo 
pages." — Atheiutum. 



"We have no hesitation in saying 
that in style and manner Mr. Jebb's 
notes are admirably suited for their 
purpose. The explanations of gram- 
matical points are singularly lucid, the 
parallel passages generally well chosen, 
the translations bright and graceful, 
the analysis of arguments terse and 
luminous. Mr. Jebb has clearly shown 
that he possesses some of the qualities 
most essential for a commentator." — 
Spectator. 

"The notes appear to us exactly 
suited to assist boys of the _ Upper 
Forms at Schools, and University stu- 
dents ; they give sufficient help without 

over-doing explanations His 

critical remarks show exact and acute 
scholarship, and a very useful addition 
to ordinary notes is the scheme of 
metres in the choruses." — Guardian. 

" We have seen it suggested that it is 
unsafe to pronounce on the merits of 
a Greek play edited for educational 
purposes until it has been tested in 
the hands of pupils and tutors. But 
our examination of the instalment 
of 'Sophocles,' which Mr. Jebb has 
put forth, has assured us that this 
is a needless suspension of judgment, 
and prompted us to commmit the 
justifiable rashness of pronouncing 
upon its contents, and of asserting after 
due perusal that it is calculated to be 
admirably serviceable to every class 
of scholars and learners. And this 
assertion is based upon the fact that 
it is a by no means one-sided edition, 
and that it looks as with the hundred 
eyes of Argus, here, there, and every 
where, to keep the reader from stray- 
ing. In a concise and succinct style 
of English annotation, forming the best 
substitute for the time-honoured Latin 
notes which had so much to do with 
making good scholars in days of yore, 
Mr. Jebb keeps a steady eye for all 
questions of grammar, construction, 
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Platonis Phaedo. 

Edited by Alfred Barry, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Principal of King's College, London. 
Crown 8vo. {In preparation. ) 

Taciti Historiae. 

Edited by W. H. Simcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. {In preparation. ) 

Thucydidis Historia. 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A., late Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of 
Cheltenham College. 

Vol. I. Books I. and II. with Introductions. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 



"Mr. Bigg in his « Thucydides ' 
prefixes an analysis to each book, and 
an admirable introduction to the whole 
work, containing full information as to 
all that is known or related of Thucy- 
dides, and the date at which he wrote, 
followed by a very masterly critique 
on some of his characteristics as a 
writer. " — A thetueum. 

"While disclaiming absolute origi- 
nality in his book, Mr, Bigg has so 
thoroughly digested the works of so 
many eminent predecessors in the same 
field, and is evidently on terms of such 
intimacy with his author as perforce 
to inspire confidence. A well-pondered 
and well-written introduction has 
formed a part of each link in the 
' Catena ' hitherto published, and Mr. 
Bigg^ in addition to a general intro- 
duction, has given us an essay on 
' Some Characteristics of Thucydides/ 
which no one can read without being 



impressed with the learning and judg- 
ment brought to bear on the subject." 
— Standard. 

"We need hardly say that these 
books are carefully edited ; the reputa- 
tion of the editor is an assurance on 
this point. If die rest of the history 
is edited with equal care, it must 
become the standard book for school 
and college purposes." — yohn Bull. 

" Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts 
of the life of Thucydides, then passes 
to an examination into the "date at 
which Thucydides wrote ; and in the 
third section expatiates on some cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides. These 
essays are remarkably well written, are 
judicious in their opinions, and are 
calculated to give the student much 
insight into the work of Thucydides, 
and its relation to his own times, and 
to the works of subsequent historians." 
— Museum. 
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The Prayer Book Interleaved ; 

with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens' College and Rector of St. Botolph's, 
and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Fifth Edition, Small 8vo. p. 6d. 



Selections from Modern French Au- 

thors. 

Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by 
Henri Van Lann, formerly French Master at Cheltenham 
College, and now Master of the French Language and 
Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. 

. Part I.— HoNORfi de Balzac. 
Part II.— H. A. Taine. 

Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. each. 

"This selection answers to the re- "This is a volume of selections 
quirements expressed by Mr. Lowe in from the works of H. A. Taine, a 
one of his speeches on education, where celebrated contemporary French au- 
he recommended that boys should be thor. It forms an instalment of a 
attracted to the study of French by series of selections from modern 
means of its lighter literature. M. Van French authors Messrs. Rivingtons 
Laun has executed the task of selec- are now issuing. The print, the ex- 
tion with excellent taste. The epi- tracts, and the notes, are as excellent 
sodes he has chosen from the vast as in a previous publication of the 
' Human Comedy' are naturally such same kind we lately noticed contain- 
as do not deal with passions and ing extracts from Balzac. The notes, 
experiences that are proper to mature in particular, evince great care, study, 
age. Even thus limited, he had an , and erudition. The works of Taine, 
overwhelming variety of materials to from which lengthy quotations are 
choose from ; and his selection gives a given, are, ' Histoire de la Littera- 
fair impression of the terrible power of ture Anglaise,' ' Voyage en Italie,' 
this wonderful writer, the study of and 'Voyages aux Pyrenees.' These 
whom is one of the most important compilations would form first-rate class- 
means of self-education open to a cul- books for advanced French students." 
tivated man in the nineteenth century. " —Public Opinion. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Vol. I. 38s. < 



Vol. II. 2u." 



Vol. III. 2 1 j.. 



7^£ //0/y i?2 a £/i. 

With Notes and Introductions. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln; formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 

Imperial 8vo. 
Part £ s. d. 
I. Genesis and Exodus. Se- 
cond Edition . .110 
II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy. Second Edi- 
tion o 18 o 

III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. 
Second Edition . . .0120 

IV. The Books of Samuel. 
Second Edition . . . o 10 o 

V. The Books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther. Second 

Edition 110 

VI. The Book of Job. Second 

Edition .....090 
VII. The Book of Psalms. 

Second Edition . . . o 15 o 
VIII. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

Song of Solomon . . o 12 o 

{IX. Isaiah o 12 6 
X. Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
and Ezekiel . . . . 1 1 o 

Vol VI. f ^" ^ an * e ^ {in preparation). 

\ XII. The Minor Prophets . . o 12 o 

Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesice 

Anglicanse. 

A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, 
Latine redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 



Vol. IV. 34s.< 
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Catechesis ; or, Christian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
By Charleg Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrew's. 
New and cheaper Edition* Small 8vo. is. 



" The whole work, in fact, is a mas- 
terly one, whilst doctrinaUy it leaves 
nothing to be desired. To the clergy 
generally, and for the higher schools 
of all kinds, it will be found most use- 
ful. It is by far the best with which 
we are acquainted ; infinitely superior 
to the common run of catechists' 
manuals." — English Churchman. 

" This is now an old book, but it is 
an uncommonly good one, as we can 
personally testify, having had it in 
more or less constant use for some 
sixteen years. It is a real boon to the 
clergy that they may now have it for 
two shillings." — Literary Churchman, 

" The chief value of the work is in 
its devotional character; its tendency 
every where to make the intellect wait 



upon the heart Another most im- 
portant quality is the consistent de- 
ference every where paid to the 
Church's formularies and Holy Scrip- 
ture, so that it is impossible to regard 
the volume as a party one either way." 
— Clerical Journal. 

"A very valuable manual, drawn 
up with much care. It would be a 
very suitable book to put into the hands 
of children who are fairly well edu- 
cated."— Church Review. 

" It needs no recommendation at our 
hands, for it is properly looked upon 
by many as a standard work. It is 
moreover unquestionably and tho- 
roughly systematic, and conveys much 
information regarding the Christian 
religion." — Union Review. 



Terenti Comoediae. 

Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lec- 
turer of Merton College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. \s. 6d. 



Sophocles: Five Plays, with English 

Notes from Schneidewin. 

Edited by T. K. Arnold, M.A., the Ven. Archdeacon Paul, 
and the Rev. Henry Browne, M. A. 

nmo. 
Ajax. 3j. Philoctetes. $s. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4J. 
CEdipus Coloneus. \s. Antigone. \s. 
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Aristotelis Ethic a Nicomachea 

Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliis- 
que ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit Jacobus E. T. Sogers, 
A.M., CEconomiae Politicse Praelector. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 41". 6d. 
Interleaved with writing paper. Half-bound. 6s. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools ; 

with a numerous collection of Examples. 

By E. D. Beaeley, M. A., Head Master of Grantham Gram- 
mar -School, and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Author t)f " Elements of Plane Trigonometry." 

1 2 mo. 3X. 

The Examples are also sold separately : — 
Part I. — Elementary Rules. &d. 
Part II. — Higher Rules, is. 6d. 



yuvenalis Satirae. 



Edited by 0. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lec- 
turer of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Thirteen Satires. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 



" Of Mr. Simcox's 'Juvenal' we can 
only speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, as a simple, unpretending 
work, admirably adapted to the wants 
of the school-boy or of a college pass- 
man. It is clear, concise, and scrupu- 
lously honest in shirking no real diffi- 
culty. The pointed epigrammatic hits 
of die satirist are every where well 
brought out, and the notes really are 
what they profess to be, explanatory 
in the best sense of the term." — London 
Review. 

" This is a link in the Catena CUts- 
sicornm to which the attention of our 
readers has been more than once 
directed as a good Series of Classical 
Works for School and College pur- 
poses. The Introduction is a very 
comprehensive and able account of 



Juvenal, his Satires, and the Manu- 
scripts. " — A thenceum. 

" This is a very original and enjoy- 
able Edition of one of our favourite 
classics. " — Spectator. 

" Every class of readers — those who 
use Mr. Simcox as their sole inter- 

{>reter, and those who supplement 
arger editions by his concise matter 
— will alike find interest and careful 
research in his able Preface. This, 
indeed, we should call the great feature 
of his book. The three facts which 
sum up Juvenal's history so far as we 
know it are soon despatched ; but the 
internal evidence both as to the dates 
of his writing and publishing his 
Satires, and as to his character as a 
writer, occupy some fifteen or twenty 
pages, which will repay methodical 
study. " — Churchman. 
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A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Accidence. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
By Thomas Xerohever Arnold, M.A. 

Eighth Edition. 8vo. 5«r. 6d. 



The New Testament for English 

Readers ; containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and Expla- 
natory Commentary. 

By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 54J. 6d. 
Separately, 
Vol. i, Part I. —The Three First Gospels, with a Map. 

Second Edition. 1 is. 
Vol. 1, Part II. — St. John and the Acts. Second Edition. 

1 Of. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.— The Epistles of St. Paul, with a Map. 

Second Edition. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II. — Hebrews to Revelation. Second Edition. 
16s. 



An Introduction to the Devotional 

Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. $s. 6d. 



A Catechism compiled and arranged 

for the use of Young Persons. 

By Edward B. Ramsay, M.A., Incumbent of St. John the 
Evangelist, Edinburgh, and Dean of the Diocese. 
Eighth Edition. 18 mo. is. 6d. 
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Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruc- 
tion concerning the Church, and the Anglican Branch of it. 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Candidates for Holy 
Orders. 
By Chr. Wordeworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. $s. 

A Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage. 

ByBobert Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c, late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Author of "The English 
Language," &c Founded on that of Dr. Samuel Johnson as 
edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. With numerous Emenda- 
tions and Additions. 

2 Vols. 4to. 7/. 

Outlines of Norwegian Grammar, with 

Exercises ; being a Help towards acquiring a practical Know- 
ledge of the Language. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Small 8vo. 3*. 

The First Hebrew Book ; 

on the Plan of " Henry's First Latin Book." 
By Thomas Xerehever Arnold, M. A. 

Third Edition, nrao. Js. 6d. Key. 3-r. 6d. 

In this Manual, the difficulties by a considerable part of the book the 

which learners are most commonly paradigms and exercises are printed 

deterred from the study of Hebrew both in Hebrew and English cha- 

are smoothed by a gradual exhibition racters. 
of the facts of the language. Through 

The Second Hebrew Book ; containing 

the Book of Genesis. With Syntax and Vocabulary. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

i2mo. oj-. 
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Historice Antiquce Epitome; from 

Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c With English Notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, and Geographical Lists. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Eighth Edition. i2mo. 4r. 

P. Virgilii Maronis AELneidos Libri 

I. — VI., with English Notes, chiefly from the Edition of 
P. Wagner. 

By T. Clayton, M.A., and C. S. Jerram, M.A., formerly 
Scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Small 8vo. 4$-. 6d. 

Virgil s Eclogues and Georgics. 

A Prose Translation. By an Oxford Graduate. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Homer for Beginners ; containing the 

Iliad, Books I. — III., with English Notes ; forming a sufficient 
Commentary for Young Students. 
Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 
Third Edition* i2mo. 3^. 6d. 



A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition. Part the First. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Tenth Edition. 8vo. $s. 6d. 



In this Work the Syntax is broken 
up into short lessons, each followed by 
a Vocabulary and Exercise, and pre- 
ceded by Model Sentences in Greek, 
containing examples of the rules, whilst 
each exercise contains many examples 
of the back rules, so that by imitation 
and very frequent repetition they may 



be thoroughly impressed upon the 
mind. The pupil thus gradually learns 
the niceties of the language, whilst 
one object is steadily kept in view, 
that of making the general construc- 
tion of sentences of more importance 
than the mere government 0/ cases. 
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A Syntax of the Greek Language, 

especially of the Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. 

By Dr. J. N. Hadvig, Professor in the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the German by the Rev. Henry 
Browne, M. A., and Edited by the late Rev. Thomas Xerchever 
Arnold, M.A. With an Appendix on the Greek Particles, by 
the Translator. 

Square 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Theatre of the Greeks : a Series of 

Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the Greek 
Drama. With an original Introduction and Notes. 
By John William Donaldson, D.D. 

Seventh Edition, 8vo. \\s. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin 

Verse Composition. 
By Thomas Xerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. y. 6d. 



This Work supposes the pupil to be 
already capable of composing; verses 
easily when the " full sense" is given. 
Its object is to facilitate his transition 
to original composition in Elegiacs 
and Hexameters, and to teach him to 
compose the Alcaic and Sapphic 
stanzas : explanations and a few exer- 
cises ai« also given on the other Hora- 
tian metres. A short Poetical Phrase- 
ology is added. 



In the present Edition the whole 
Work has been corrected, the transla- 
tions being carefully compared with 
the originals. The Alcaics and Sap- 
phics have been arranged in stanzas, 
and each kind of verse placed in a 
separate chapter, the old numbers of 
the Exercises being preserved for con- 
venience in use. Other improvements 
have been made which it is hoped will 
add to its value. 



An Analysis of the Exposition of the 

Creed, written by the Right Reverend Father in God, 
J. Pearson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Chester. Compiled 
with some additional matter occasionally interspersed, for the 
use of Students of Bishop's College, Calcutta. By W. H. Mill, 
D.D. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 5 s. 
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Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

Edited by Arthur Holmes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 
Part I. — De Corond. {Nearly ready,) 

Materials and Models for Greek and 

Latin Prose Composition. Selected and arranged by J. Y. 
Sargent, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. {In t)ie Press. ) 

An Outline of Logic, 

for the use of Teachers and Students. 

By Francis Garden, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Sub- 
Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal ; Chaplain to the House- 
hold in St. James's Palace ; Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science, Queen's College, London. 

Small 8vo. 4r. 

The Syntax and Synonyms of the 

Greek Testament. 

By William Webster, M. A., late Fellow of Queens' College, 

Cambridge. 

8vo. 9J. 

The Syntax is based upon Donald- not been noticed by other writers. In 

son's, with extracts from the writings another chapter attention is drawn to 

of eminent English Theologians of the some passages in which the Authorized 

present day. The chapter on Syno- Version is inexact or obscure. Copious 

nyms treats of many words which nave Indices are added. 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of 

the Holy Bible. 
By John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
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